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NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 



Extracts from '* Instmctions to Inspectors on the New 
Code," with reference to Standard 11. : — 

" Children ought not to stomble in reading, but be able to read on 
slowly, and if they come to a strange word to pronounce it accurately, 
after a pause ; if they cannot pronounce a word after spelling it, but 
look at the Inspector, they have been badly taught They should 
articulate clearly and read intelligibly, though a little difficulty in 
.doing so may fairly be allowed to pass. 

" The writing of this standard, which should consist of children 
under nine years of age, will, probably, be much better done on slates 
than on paper, but they ought to have begun writing on paper.*' 

Some easy Biddies have been given, as in the best Schod 
Headers of the Continent, to stimulate thinking in the 
children, and to help to make the associations connected 
with school and school books bright and attractive. A 
great proportion of the contents will be fonnd entirely new. 
The German stories have been translated by the Editor, for 
this Header, from the incomparable school literature of that 
language. 

The Spelling Columns should be used as Pronunciation 
Lessons ; one child repeating each word alone, first, and the 
whole class repeating it after. Children must avoid too loud 
or too low a voice ; or a thick, confused, cluttering voice, 
mumbling, clipping, or swallowing the words. To save 
them from this, let every word be pronounced delibei-ately 
and distinctly. They must read neither too quickly nor too 
slowly, and must be careful to pronounce correctly. The 
utmost care must be taken to avoid a flat, dull, uniform 
voice, without emphasis or cadence, or a due regard to the 
sense. The natural tone of speaking is the proper one for 
reading. It should be a great point of every teache£*£i 
ambition to have his scholars read and speak faultlessly. 
Nothing is rarer, and hardly anything is of more value. 

In tibas Header the Spelling Examples are not divided into 
syllables, that the pupilB may be exercised in Syllabification. 
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SECOND READER. 



1.— THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 



weaxy 


moment 


worthy 


hearlog 


service 


helpless 


hunters 


. breaking 


nibble 



A LION, faint and weary with the heat, lay down to 
Bleep below a broad, Bhady oak. Ae it chanced, there 
were many mice abont, and some of them ran over his 
head, and waked him. Angry at their breaking his 
fine Bleep, he laid his paw on one of them, and would 
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have killed it, but the mouse cried out, " lion, it is 
not worthy of so great a beast as you to kill such a 
poor little thing as 1" On hearing this, thb lion was 
half vexed at himself for being angry, and let the 
mouse go. 

Not long after, tlus very lion was caught in a great, 
strong net by some hunters, and the news soon spread, 
till it reached the mouse. Away she ran in a moment 
to the lion, which lay helpless, waiting for the hunters 
to come and kill him. " Don't be a&aid,'' said ihe 
mouse, " I will help you,'* and with that she began to 
nibble through the cords with her sharp teeth; and 
after a time had made a hole so big that the lion got 
out, and ran off into the woods. 

Th^re is no one who may not be able to do you a 
great seryice or a great hurt some time, so take care to 
make friends of all. 



2.— SPRING. 

defeated retreated preva 

The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing. 
The small birds twitter. 
The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing. 
Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 
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Like an army defeated, 
Tlie snow Hatli retreated. 
And now doth faie ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 

The plough-boy is whooping anon, anon* 
There's joy in the mountains ; 
There's Ufe in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing. 
Blue sky prevailing ; 

The rain is oyer and gone ! 

Wordsworth, 



Never ask others to do what you can do yourself. 
Copy good boys or girls, not bad. Never take 
anything that is not your own. Keep a mile from a 
lie. Never do a mean thing. Tell no tales. Count 
ten before you let yourself get angry. Be kind to 
everything that lives. 

Always try to do your best, because it pleases the 
good God. 

Let every one see what a man or woman you can be. 

If you don't want to hear the bell don't pull the 
rope. A small hole sinks a big ship. 
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4.— SOME STRANGE TREES. 

beautiM severely blisters 

teachers manunoth hundred 

branches banyan varnish 

regiment gntta percha 

medicine soldiers bamboo 

What do you think of a great tree, as Mgh as an elm, 
that needs only to have a cut made in its bark, in 
spring, to run with sap so sweet that they boil it down 
to sugar ! It is the maple. ' 

The berries of the wax-myrtle, when boiled, make 
beautiAil wax, which is used for candles. 

The cow-tree needs only to have a hole made in it, 
and out flows sweet and wholesome milk. 

The nettle-tree stings you severely, if you touch it 
ever so softly, and raises the skin even of horses into 
great blisters, if they chance to rub against it. 

Some of the ^^ Mammoth " pines grow as high as the 
cross on St. Paul's, and would hold a school of two 
hundred children, and a dozen teachers, if the trunk 
were hollow. 

The branches of the banyan-tree shoot down into 
the earth again, and become new trees, so that one tree 
grows, after a long time, into a small wood, large enough 
to shelter a regimcAt of horse soldiers. 

Gxitta percha means the gum of the percha-tree. 
You know how many ways they make use of it. 

The varnish tree grows in Japan. When pierced, its 
juice is a very fine varnish indeed. The bamboo cane- 
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tree is made into bedsteads, tables, chairs, the fi:ames of 
small houses, hats, baskets, cups, brooms, soles of shoes, 
pipes, bows aad arrows, wicks of candles, twine ; the 
shavings of the cane are used to stuff beds and pillows; 
the leaves make cloaks to keep off the rain ; the soft 
sprouts are boiled and eaten; other parts are boiled 
and made into paper ; the pith makes very fine pickles 
and sweetmeats, and the juice of the cane is a &mou8 
medicine. Then, they make boats of it, sails, ropes, 
and cables, rigging, fishing rods, and much more of 
use at sea or on the lakes and rivers. The farmers use 
it for carts, barrows, ploughs, water pipes, wheels, fences, 
and so on. But I can't tell you one half of the uses of 
the bamboo to the people of China. 



5.-^TILL MORE STRANGE TREES, 
camphor cocoa umbrellas 



yellow Indian trenclier 

tallow gamboge branches 

awnings berries EngUsh 

Camphor, which you all know so well, is got by boil- 
ing the leayes and branches of a tree. 

The fine yellow paint you call gamboge^is the juice 
of a tree as large as an English oak. 

The tallow-tree and the torch- tree have both berries, 
which give rich fat, of which they make candles. 

The pahn-tree is said to be put to as many uses as 
there are days in the year. It is certain that one kind 
or other of it yields wine, oil, wax, flour, sugar, salt, 
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and the wood and other things of which many nations 
make their housesi and their dishes, arms, and 
clothes. The palm-tree has this great use, also, that 
in the driest desert the sight of one always tells where 
you will find water, for there is always water near its 
roots. 

I think I must tell you more about the palms. The 
dates you eat grow on a palm. One palm has a leaf so 
largo that a single one which was brought to this 
country was found to be thirty-six feet round. No 
wonder they make umbrellas, and tents, and awnings 
of them. They make books of them, and use slips of 
them instead of paper for all they want to write down. 

The oil palm giTOS us the palm oil used for candles, 
lampS) aoap) and much else. 

The coooa«nut palm gives us, you need not be told 

what nut But it is of such use where it grows that 

an old poet says of it — 

** The Indian nut alone 
Is elolbing» meat and treneher, drink and can, • 
BiMil, €able> sail and needle, aU in one.** 

Another palm haa a nut which is just like iToiy 
xrh^u cut, and makea many things you have seen. 

The WooittiS wiUi which our streets are swept are 
na^k tVwa th^ $t;jJk« v>f the ktftf of a kind of pahn« 



Kiv«UK.^ am Ote nK^I usiilUl thing in the worid» yet I 
aw^ U^t^ w^m^ ttan anythu^r «l^. Th<»T b#at afee with a 
h^xy :»^A; th#y Wwak lute in pi^>» with stt W M e; I hars 
t^ ^ thx^Mft^ &c« attd thiv^nt^ YnUiNr; and^ xitWn I have 
«^\a aU thi^ th^^Y Ut<» w^ xiiih th#ir t<^th and <mt aiii» 
>iiith tl^^ kuiv^K^^ vTttv^t i» tny naiu^ ^ 
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6.— EVENING. 



liTiTLE child, it is time to retire to your rest. 

The aheep are put into the fold. 
The linnet forsakes ub, and flies to her nest, 

To shelter her young from the cold. 

, The Bun appears now to have finished his race, 
And sinks once again to his rest. 
But though we no longer can see his bright face, 
He leaves a gold streak in the west^ 

Little child, have you finished your daily employ 
With industry, patience, and care ? 

If 80, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 
Aad ^eep away peacefully there. . 
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The moon tlirough your curtains shall cheerfully peep. 

Her silver beams rest on your eyes ; 
And mild eyening breezes shall fan you to sleep, 

Till bright morning bid you arise. 



7.— I MUST NOT LIE. 

chopped cherry hacked 

mischief woodman spoiled 

affiair fellow whoever 

A LiiTLE boy had a small axe given him to play with, 
and very proud he was of it. He chopped everything 
he met, and often did mischief. 

In the garden was a very fine cherry-tree, of which 
his father was very fond. '^ I will be a great woodman,'' 
said the little feUow ; " I will cut down this cherry- 
tree.'' So he hacked it all roimd, and spoiled the tree 
for ever after. 

The next day, his father came into the garden, and 
was very angry when he saw his lovely tree cut and 
hacked in such a way. " Whoever has done this shall 
pay for it," said he. But no one knew who had done 
it except one, who W€U3 on the other side of a hedge just 
then, and heard all his father said, and how angry he 
was. *' It is a bad affair," said he, " but if I deny it, 
that will be a lie, and I must not lie/' So he came at 
once to his father, and ^aid, " Father, I.cut the tree ; it 
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was wicked of me." Then his father looked down at 
the boy, and his face was stem, but he was no longer 
angry. 

The Kttle boy's name was George Washington^ a 
brave man, and one whose name will never die. 



8.— THE ECHO. 



angry mocking booby 

meadow Mendly nasty 

stupid wonder behave 

George had never heard of an echo^ and now^ when he 
called out '' Ho Hop'' in a meadow^ a voice came back 
from the wood, " Ho Hop." He was in great wonder, 
and called out, "Who are you P" The voice called 
back, " Who are you P" He cried, " You are a stupid 
booby." " Stupid booby" came back from the wood. 

George now got angry, and called out nasty names 
into the wood, but they all came just as he said them. 
He now ran into the wood to seek for the boy who, he 
thought, was smocking him ; but he could find no one. 

He soon ran home, and told his mother that a great 
booby in the wood was mocking him ; but his mother 
said, " You are wrong, my boy ; you have been caUing 
yourself bad names. What you have heard has been 
only your own words ; for, as you have often seen your 
own face in the water, you have to-day heard your 
own voice from the woods. If you had called out 
kind words, you would have got kind words back. 
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T-^ — M rm r-^r^^^m^m-f-^^rm-m^mm^m ■^■■■m ■■-■■■■-- - . 

It is always so^ George. The way others behaye to 
you, is most often the echo of the way you behaye to 
them. If you are friendly with them, they will be 
friendly with you ; but if you are rough and rude, you 
can expect nothing better back again from them.'' 



9.— THE PEACHES. 

peaches wondered readfly 

Edmund anawwed tradesman 

melted neighbours youngest 

A FARMER brought five peaches with him from the 
town, and very fine ones tihey were. His children had 
never seen peaches before, and wondered at the soft 
bloom on them, and at their sunny red cheeks. Their 
fiEither gave one to each of his fou^ boys, and one to 
their mother. 

At nighty when the four were going to bed, their 
father asked them, '^ Well, how did the pretty apples 
tasteP" 

'' Oh, it was nice/' said the eldest ; ''it melted so in 
my mouth, and was so sweet. It was so good that I 
kept the stone, and will grow a tree from it.'' 

''Good I" said his &ther; "that shows you take 
care of the future, as a good &rmer should." 

" I ate mine up, and threw the stone away," cried the 
youngest ; "and mother gave me the half of hers. It 
was the best apple I ever ate." 

"Ah!" said the father, "you have not been veiy 
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wise ; but you are only a child, and have done like a 
child. There is time to get wiser as you grow older," 

Then the second son began — " I picked up and broke 
the stone that my little brother threw away. There 
was a kernel in it as sweet as a nut. But I sold my 
peach for as much as will buy a dozen when I go to the 
town.*' 

His father shook his head, and said, '^ You have been 
very wise, but not like a boy. I hope you will never 
be a tradesman." 

" And you, Edmund P " asked their father. 

Edmund answered readily and openly, " I took my 
peach to sick George, our neighbour's son, who has the 
fever. He did not want to take it, but I laid it on the 
bed and came away." 

" Now," said their father, " who has made the best 
use of his peach P " 

They all cried, " Edmund ! " Edmimd said nothing, 
but his mother took him in her arms with tears in her 
eyes. 




I can eat almost anything — woods, houses, books, eldthes, 
but water kills me, and yet when men keep me in my iiglit 
place I am one of their best servants. 

B 
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10.— THE FRIGHT MARTIN GOT. 

orchard 
carrying 



castle 


climbed 


rustled 


beside 


steward 


prison 


whited 


frightens 



moment 
shadow 

Martin once thought he would rob an orchard; so, 
very late at night, he crept to the wall of the castle 
garden, and cKmbed over it, and filled two bags with 
apples, one of which he was to carry away at a time. 
When he had got as far as the garden wall with the 
bag it struck twelve on the church clock ; the wind 
rustled in the leaves of the trees, and Martin all at 
once saw a black man close beside him, who seemed to 
be carrying the other bag. Martin gave a yell, let the 
bag fall, and ran as fast as he could. The black man 
let his bag fall as well, and sprang o^ after Martin 
as far as the end of the garden wall, and then he was out 
of sight in a moment. Martin told next day what an 
awful ghost he had seen, but he did not say a word 
about his trying to steal. But the steward made him 
come to him that very day, and said, " You have been 
trying to rob the garden last night. There is a sack 
there full of apples, and it has your father's name on it. 
I shall shut you up in prison. The black man you saw 
was only your own shadow, which the moon cast on the 
newly- whited garden wall." 

It is the same with all who do wrong. Every rustling 
leaf frightens them, and they run away from their 
own shadow. 
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11.— THE MUSHROOMS. 



mushrooms 


beauties 


basket 


scarlet 


beaded 


plenty 


growing 


simple 


foolish 


frightened 


toadstools 


pleasure 


promise 


poison 


wrong 



Her mother sent little Kate to the wood to fetch 
mushrooms, of which her father was very fond. 
" Mother," cried she, when she got back, " I have 
got such beauties this time — see, now, look into the 
basket. They are as red as scarlet, and all beaded 
round as if with pearls. There were plenty of the 
grey, ugly ones you brought home the other day ; but 
they were not nice enough for me, and I left them 
growing." 

" Oh you simple, foolish child," cried the frightened 
mother. " These pretty mushrooms, in spite of their 
scarlet and pearl, are only toadstools, and are rank 
poison. If you eat them you must die. But the grey 
ones you thought so little of are good, though they 
look so plain." 

"So," said she, *'it is with many things that are 
right in this world: they don't make half so. much 
show as some things that are very wrong. Many a 
foolish child is led after what is bad by the nice look 
it has, and the pleasure it seems to promise him ; but 
he pays for it in the end." 
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12.— HE WHO WILL NOT HEAH MUST FEEL 



tteezmg 


across 


skinned 


passing 


willing 


enough 


thoughtless 


except 


langhed 



Tom came out of school on a cold winter's day. It 
liad been freezing for two days, and, as he was going 
across the bridge with some other boys, Tom saw that 
the river was skinned over with ice. "Come,^* says 
he to them, '^ let us go on the ice.'' All were quite 
willing, and ran down a stair which led to the water. 

A man was just then passing. ^^ Boys," said he, 
" what are you going to do P Don't trust the ice ; it 
is not strong enough yet to bear you. It will break." 
Then they all stopped, and would not go on the ice, 
except thoughtless Tom, who would not take warning, 
but would go on the ice. He laughed at the others, 
and cried out, " Shame to you — ^you have no pluck. 
Who would be afraid P " But he had hardly gone a 
step when down he went, and was up to his neck in 
the water. All ran off at once, and Tom would have 
been lost if the old man, who had kept near out of 
kindness, had not run and saved him. Tom shook like 
a leaf, was as white as a cloth, and could not speak for 
some time, and though they took all palas to warm 
him, he was soon very iU, and had to be in bed for 
days; " Mark this," said his father when he was 
well again, " he who will not hear must feel." 
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13.— THE STA& LOOKING INTO THE WATER. 



diinkiiig 




people 


numiuff 


huntsinaii'B 


imEige 


hones 


thicket 


admired 


value 


ready- 


seized 



A Stag was one day drmldng in a smooth stream, in 
wliicli ha saw himself as in a glass. For a time he 
stood looking at his image tiom head to foot. At last 
he hroke oat, " Ah, what a fine pair of horns I hare — 
how they set off my head. If the rest of my body were 
as good, I woold be as fine ae any one I know ; but 
these legs of mine are so thin, I really feel ashamed of 
tiiem. People may say what they like about my 
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nmning, but I would almost as soon have no legs as 

suoIl things as these." Just then, he hears tlie 

huntsman's horn, and runs off in great alarm, with horses 

and hounds after him. He very soon left them far 

behind, till, alas, his fine horns got caught in a thicket, 

and held him fast till the dogs seized him. As he was 

dying, he coidd not help crying out, " Ah, these horns 

I admired have been my death, and the legs I thought 

so little of, were the only thing that could have saved 

me. 

How often do we pride ourselves on what is of les* 

value than that of which we are ready to think ill. 



14.— AN 


ABO OF WISE 


SAYINGS. 


youth 


afraid 


upward 


nothing 


empty 


whatever 


shorn 


praise 


quiet 


jewels 


promise 


mother 


lying 


hateth 


yourself 


quiver 


rolling 


gather 



As you would have others do to you, do you to them. 

Bad books make bad boys. 

Coimt six before you speak once. 

Doing nothing is doing ill. 

Empty things make most noise. 

Fear God and you need not fear man. 

Giving is better than getting. 
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Hear no harm of any one. 
Ill doing never pays. 
Jewels need to be cut to sliine. 
Keep a promise whatever it costs. 
Lying lips the Lord hateth. 
Many go out for wool and come home shorn. 
Never be afraid of the truth. 

Obey your father and your mother and it will be well 
with you. 

Praise any one but yourself. 

Quiet breast, quiet rest. 

Boiling stones gather no moss. 

Show me a liar and Til show you a thief. 

The eye, that sees all things, does not see itself. 

Upward and onward. 

Yex no one, if you can help it. 

Work and Pray. 

Youth is the best part of Kfe. 

Zeal needs sense to guide it. 



15— SLEIGHINO SONG. 

sleeping jingle summer 

steeple clatter measure 

crescent pleasure leaping 

Away ! away I the track is white, 
The stars are shining clear to-night, 

The winter winds are sleeping ; 
The moon above the steeple tall, 
A silver crescent, over all 

Her silent watch is keeping. 
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Then jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, 

Bells and hoofs are gay ; 

Clack I clack 1 clack 1 clack ! 
Clatter, clatter, clatter, clatter, 
Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, 

"What a merry lay ; 
Clack I clack 1 clatter, 

As we dash away. 

Away ! away I our hearts gay. 

And need not breathe, by night or day, 

A sigh for summer pleasure ; 
The merry bells ring gaily out, 
Our lips keep time with song and shout, 

And laugh in happy measure. 
Then jingle, &c. 

Away ! away ! across the plain, 

We sweep as sea-birds skim the main, 

Our pulses gaUy leaping; 
The stars are bright, the track is white, 
There's joy in every heart to-night, 
While winter winds are sleeping. 
Then jingle, &c. 

Root. 

16.— NELLY AND MAEY GREY. 

village heavy hollow 

trouble kerchief leaned 

tempest choking shovel 

NeiiLY and Mary Grey went on a winter day to a vil- 
lage not far off, where their aunt lived. When it was 
time to go back, they set out to get home again. But 
a heavy snowstorm came on just as they were going 
through a fir wood, and the air got so full of the flakes 
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that they could not see their way, and did not know 
where they were, or what road to tate. Olose by they 
saw a hollow in the bank at the side of their path, 
and crept into it, but they had the sense to tie their 
red handkerchief to a big bush that leaned over the 
hollow, before they did so. Now came the dark night, 
and the tempest grew harder and harder, and soon blew 
so much snow against the mouth of the hollow that 
it was closed up, and they could only hear the owl 
hooting and the wind howling outside. Oh how these 
poor children cried ! They thought they must surely 
be there till they died of hunger. But God took care 
of them, as you will see. 

When their father and mother saw that they did 
not come home, you may be sure they were in great 
trouble. The father set off to the aunt, to see if they 
were still with her, and when he found they had left 
for home, all the neighbours were told what had hap- 
pened, and came out to the woods with shovels, to see 
the children, and dig them out, if they foxmd where 
they were. After a long time, one man saw a bit of 
red cloth sticking up above the snow, and when they 
came near it was seen to be the handkerchief of one of 
the girls. So they set to work and dug away at the 
snow, and the poor girls inside heard them, and called 
out that they were alive, and to dig on fast. 

In a little while they got the mouth of the hollow 
opened, and there were the two safe. The bush above 
the hole had kept the snow from driving over them 
and choking them. And every one was very, very glad. 
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17.— SOME STRANGE PLANTS. 



pitcher 
themselves 


touched 
weather 


because 
prisoner 
sensitive 


thirsty 

closes 

instead 


creeping 


Turkey 



empty 

called 

holding 

dancing 

shrinking 

squirted 



Did you ever hear of the pitcher plant P At the end 
of many of its leaves are real pitchers, with lids, which 
are wide open in dry weather, when the pitchers are 
empty, but close tight when they are full. The birds 
come and lift up the lid, and help themselves when 
thirsty. 

The " fly trap " is called so because if any fly lights 
on a leaf it closes in a moment, holding the poor fly 
prisoner till it dies. Strange to say, the plant seems 
to live on the dead flies, and droops if it gets none, or 
if you do not give it little bits of raw meat instead ! 

The dancing plant moves its leaves up and down, or 
whirls them round, all the time, the one leaf rising as 
the other falls. 

The sensitive plant won't let you touch it without 
shrinking away from you. If you just touch one leaf, 
the whole of the leaves begin to close and fold up. 

Some kinds of creeping vines which I saw in Turkey 
squirted water at you if you touched them, making 
quite a crack as they did so. 
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18.— SPRING. 

orchard primroses butterfly 

I AM coming, little maiden I 
With the pleasant sunshine laden ; 
With the honey for the bee ; 
With the blossom for the tree ; 
With the flower and with the leaf; 
Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming ; 
Hark, the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high. 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing. 
Little maiden, now is Spring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows pver ; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen ; 
Every little stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are white. 

Hark, the little lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms, a noisy crowd ; 
And all birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sun goes flitting by. 
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19.— THE ANGELS. 



whether 
golden 
glory 
yourselves 



pleasant 
moonbeams 
Ughtly 
heaven 



angels 
hither 
thither 
passes 



A MOTHER once told her cliildren about the angels. I 
don't know whether she was quite sure of all she said ; 
but her words were so pleasant, I'm certain you would 
like to hoar them. 

The angels/ said she, my dear children, are as fiair 
to look upon as the earth and sky in the light of 
spring. They have eyes bright and blue, and flowers 
that never wither in their golden hair, and their swift 
wings are like the silver moonbeams. By day and 
night the angels fly hither and thither in this glory. 

Now let me tell you how lightly and softly the 
angels fly — ^as softly as the snow falls &om heaven, as 
the moon glides round the world, as the bud breaks out 
of the earth, as softly as a leaf opens on a tree, as the 
cloud floats through the air, as the light passes over 
land and sea — so Kghtly and softly do the angels fly. 

Now let me say, my dear children, what the angels 
do. Where a poor man prays in his need, they hring 
bread to his house ; where a mother watches by a sick 
Dhild, they take the child in their kind keeping; 
where a good man is in danger, when any one weeps, 
or is in fear, there the angels come. 

Would you like to see the angels, my dear children P 
You cannot see them here, but if you fear God, and 
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Kve as your Bible tells you you ought, the angels will 
always be round you ; and when your eyes open no 
more to the light of day, you will see them — ^they will 
wave their hands for you to follow them, and you must 
go where they will take you, for it will be to their own 
bright land. There, you yourselves will be angels. 



20.— THE POOR ORPHAN. 



orphan 


faithful 


become 


weeping 


woman 


kindness 


nothing 


greatest 


learned 



A POOR little orphan, who had got a place as a nurse 
girl, was sitting weeping. The lady of the house, 
seeing her, asked why she was crying — ^what ailed 
her P " Ah ! " said the child, " when I think what will 
become of me I cannot help crying! The other 
children go to school, and learn all that is good, but I 
grow up like a wild weed. I have no money to pay 
for the school, for I must work for my bread, and so I 
must grow up and know nothing. Then who will give 
me a place when I am a woman, when they can get 
girls that know so much P I would work all night, if 
I could only get sent to school by day, and learn the 
nice things they teach." 

The lady was moved by such words, and thought, 
" I will have pity on this poor orphan. God tells us 
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to be kind to the poor, and to help any one to learn 
what is good is the greatest kindness we can do them.*' 
So she sent her to school for some hours each day, and 
the child learned very fast, and the more she learned 
the more faithful she was, and the better she worked, 

"Ah," thought the lady, "if only my children, 
when t^iey grow big, would learn as well ! Even 
though they will have money and friends, that will not 
make them happy or good if they have nothing more." 



21._WINTER; 



icicles nightly tuwhoo 

shepherd staring tuwhit 

merry greasy frozen 

"When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tuwhoo ! 
Tuwhit ! tuwhoo ! a merry note. 
While greasy Joan doth keel * the pot. 

Shakspere. 

♦ In Iroland this word is still used for to skim. 
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22.— THE FOX IN THE WELL, 
sometlimg sticking tronlnle 

answered pitying comfort 

A FOX having fallen into a well, made ebift, by sticking 
iis toea into the side, to keep his head above watev. 
Soon after, a wolf came and peeped over the edge, " Do 
help me," cried the fox ; " you and I are near of kin. 
Get a rope, or anything, to let me catch hold of." The 
wolf, moved with pity, could not keep from saying how 
very much he felt for the poor fox, but he did nothing 
to help him. "Ah, poor fox," said he, " I'm so sorry 
for you. How could you have got into this trouble ? " 
" Don't stand pitying me," answered the fox, " if you 
wish me well ; hut go and do something to get me out." 
Pity without help, when it might be given, is poor 
comfort. 
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Brown's 
Hodge's 
quickly 
thieves 


23.- 


-TFE BAD BOYS. 

noticed neighbour 
wicked enough 
ashamed frightened 
promised trembling 



bore very i5ne finiit grew in their neighbour Hodge's 
garden, and they were wicked enough to resolve 
that they would get over the fence, and steal some 
of it. Hodge soon saw that he had been robbed, 
and one day hid himself, when it was dark, to catch 
the thief. He did not wait long before he saw Brown's 
children getting over the fence. They looked, with 
fear and trembling, round them, to see if any one were 
there^ and when they thought no one saw them, they 
crept quickly to the pear-tree. Just as they were 
about to msJse off with the pears they had taken, 
Hodge came out, and stood before them. How ashamed 
and Mghtened did the little thieves feel now, and 
how did they beg of him that he would not tell their 
father of their bad doings ! Hodge forgave them this 
time, and promised not to speak to their father if they 
would never do the like again, and they said, with 
many tears, that they never would. 

But these bad boys did not keep their word, for, a 
few weeks after, Hodge found one of his apple-trees 
robbed. He now went to their father, and told him of 
their conduct, that he might punish them. Biit the 
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boys had grown more wicked by breaking their 
promise, and they stoutly said they, had never touched 
any of Hodge's fruit, and the silly father took their 
word. Hodge went away very sad, for he was a good 
man, and said as he went, "Boys, you will never 
thrive if you act in this way. When you find this 
out think on me." And he was right; for the two 
boys went on from bad to worse, became bad men, and 
came to a sad end. 




24.-(ciy^^ QB/iij€^^a \.^/e:^an. 



The blind man sits in the cheerful sim. 

And his heart sings psalms to God : 
He is smelling the sweet flowers, one by one. 
Cut fresh from the bright green sod ; 

And his pale lips quiver with solemn joy. 

For he thinks of the meadow he loved as a boy. 

How he wandered among the dewy flowers, 

In the beautiful June of old ; 
How he toyed with the new-mown hay for hours, 
Or lolled on the sheep-shearer's fold. 
While the sun went down in golden light. 
And the stars lighted up the dark blue night. 
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contented 
gentleman 
distance 
smallest 



2^1— THE BEEAD. 

basket 

largest 

neatly 

remained 

mistake 



better 

thanking 

portions 

quietly 

carried 



In a time wlien bread was very scarce and very dear, a 
rich man told the poorest children of the town to come 
to his house, and said to them, *' There is a basket of 
bread. Each of you may take a piece, and you may 
come back every day till God send us better times." 

The childr^i at onoe fdUl on the basket, fought and 
strove for the bread, each one trying to get the nicest 
and largest piece, and at last they went away without 
ever thanking the kind giver. Only Mary, a poor but 
neatly dressed little girl, stood at a distance till the 
others got their poxtkms, then took the smalleBt i^at 
remained in the badoet, kiBsed her hand in thanks to 
the giver, and went quietly and gn,velj home again. 
On the next day the children were just as rough, and 
poor Mary got a bit of bread hardly half as large 
as the other pioces. But when she got home, and her 
sick mother cut the bread, out fell a number of silver 
coins. Her mother was frightened, and told her to 
take back the money at once, as it must have got into 
the bread by mistake. So she carried it back again. 

But the gentleman bade her not fear, for it was no 
mistake. '' I made them put the money in the smallest 
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{ttece to reward you, good child, for being so modesd. 
Be always so peaee-loving and contented. Whoever 
chooses the small jaece rather than strive about a 
larger one, always brings a blessing to their house, even 
if no money wei?e ever baked in their portion." 



26.~THE RAEE FISH. 

mercliant country lampreys 

number indulge covered 

fancied sovereign hungry 

promised halves instead 

A MBKCHANT had asked his dSriends in the town to come to 
his country house at the sea-side, to get a dish of rare £sh, 
called lampreys, with him. A number of dishes were 
served, and at last a covered dish was bvought in, on 
which the Mends thought the lampreys must be. But 
when the cover was taken off, instead of the fish they 
fancied they would see, there were only some gold 
coins on the dish. Then the merchant said, " My 
Mends, the fiah I promised to set before you are, I find, 
three times dearer this year than I thou^t. Each one 
costs a sovereign. When I found this, it came to my 
mind that in the village a poor man was lying ill, and 
that both he and his children must be hungry, and that 
the price of one fish would keep them all for a long 
time. If you wish the lampreys, my friends, I 
shall get them without delay, and they will be cooked 
at once. But if you would let me give what they 
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would cost to the poor man, I shall serve you with fish 
which are very fine. Lut which are not «, dear." 

All his friends were pleased at what he said, and 
every one gave a sovereign more for the poor man ; so ^ 
he was kept for a whole year in his need with what 
came from the merchant not buying the costly dish of 
lampreys. 

Don't spend your money on selfish pride or folly, or 
to indulge yourself, when others pine for bitter hunger. 



27.— THE CHILD'S SONG. 



summer sunshine 

autumn showers welcome 

Summer's come, with skies of blue, 
Bursts of leaves and fields of flowers ; 

Bees and sunshine come with you. 
Songs of birds and gentle showers. 

Apples peep from out the leaves ; 

'Tis the fruit-time of the year ; 
Pluck the hops and bind the sheaves. 

Blessing God, that Autumn's here. 

Winter's here ; the Autumn leaves 

All have fallen red and sere ; 
Gone are flowers and gone are sheaves ; 

Welcome fires ; the Winter's here. 
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28.— THE BLIND HOESE. 



hangings 


covered 


walked 


chestnut 


merchant 


swiftest 


lightning 


robbers 


bridle 


measures 


darted 


promised 


gnawed 


excuse 


groped 



A LONG, long time ago, there lived in an old town a 
rich, man, who had many ships on the sea, and who 
bought and sold much goods. Everything in his house 
was very fine. The walls were lined with riph hang- 
ings, the floors covered with carpets, and the merchant 
and his wife walked about in silk and velvet. In the 
stables stood four chestnut horses for the coach, and a 
grey horse for riding. This grey horse was the swiftest 
horse in the town, so that the merchant called him 
" Spring-in-the-Wind.'* One day the merchant was 
riding in the wood, to see if' some goods had not come 
for which he was waiting. All at once out sprang six 
robbers on him, and if the grey horse had not darted 
off Kke a flash of lightning, the merchant would have 
been killed, for one robber was just at the bridle, and 
another held up a club to strike him down. 

Spring-in-the-Wind was white with foam when he 
brought back his master to the town ; and his master 
promised he would never sell him, or put him away, 
but would give him three great measures of oats every 
day as long as he lived. 
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Yet after a time he began to forget the good horse. 
The poor creature had been so over-heated on the day 
he saved him that he grew stiff, lame, and, by and by, 
blind, as well. His master could no longer ride on 
him, and bought another horse. But as the grey horse 
was not old, he lived many years after that ride, and 
his master grew careless about him, and gave him 
only one measure of oats a day ; and as he next thought 
even this too much, and no one would give a penny for 
the horse, he told one of his men to turn him out and 
drive him away. Then they took a stick, because 
Spring-in-the-Wind did not go out himself, and drove 
him from his stall. He stood for hours at the door, 
with his head bent down^ and his ears cocked, as often as 
any one stirred in the house. At night he slept there 
on the hard stones, though it was cold, and snowed. 
At last hunger forced him to go away, but as he was 
blind he did not know which way to go. He smelt 
with his nose, on all sides, to find if any blades of 
straw lay about, but he found very few. 

There was a clock tower in that town, that stood 
open night and day. It had been built to hinder any 
one from hurting his neighbour, for if any one thought 
that wrong was being done to him, he had only to go 
to the clock tower and pull the rope, and the bell 
tolled. Then the judges came and judged who was 
right and who was wrong. So it was that poor Spring- 
in-the-Wind groped his way into this tower, and as 
he sought round with his lips for anything to eat, he 
found the rope, and as he was so hungry that he gnawed 
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at whatever his teeth could reach^ h& pulled the rope^ 
and the bell began to toll. Forthwith came the judges 
and saw the grey horse. They knew well what a great 
service he had done to his master, and so it went to 
their hearts to see him turned away. They called the 
merchant, who was in great wcmder when he saw his 
horse in the clock tower. He wanted to excuse his cru«l 
doings, but the judges told him that he must take home 
the horse at once, and take core of him and feed him well 
till he died ; and they set a msm, at the merchant's cost, 
to see that the mercb^ant did as they ordered. 



29.— THE WOLF, THE GOAT, AND THF 

CABBAGE. 



€€wwecr€d 



Ai 




ii^vo 



€^€fdd€n^ 



iiw^Uu 




a^n 



^€i^m{mn ^ne^^t^^eme 





'e4M€f. 



/e/m^M 



d/u^n^Ha 



Menofyftff 



A MAN once had to take a wolf, a goat, and some 
cabbages over a river in a boat. But the boat was so. 
small and narrow that he could take only one at a time. 
Then came the question which he should take over 
first, so that the wolf might not eat the goat, nor the 
goat the cabbage, while he was crossing. 

I would have taken the wolf over first, said Hermann. 
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His Father. But then the goat would have eaten up 
the cahhage in the meantime. 

Bertha. No, I would have taken the goat over first, 
for the wolf could not eat the cabhage. 

Father. Very good. That would do very well the 
first time ; but which should he have taken over the 
second time? The wolf? Then it would have eaten 
the goat while he was bringing over the cabbage. 
The cabbage ? Then the goat would have eaten that 
while he was bringing over the wolf. . 

Bertha. Ah ! then I could give the poor man no help. 

Hermann. Nor I ; for if he took over the cabbage 
first, the poor goat would be torn by the fierce wolf. 
Was the boat, then, so very small and narrow, that he 
could not have taken thd" wolf and the cabbage at once? 

Father. If he could have done this, all would have 
been well ; but you have heard that he could not. 

Hermann. Then I cannot think what he should have 
donie. He must lose one of the three. 

Bertha. I would have let the goat eat a bit of the 
cabbage. In so short a time it could not eat much. 
"When I had got the wolf over, then I could have 
brought over the cabbage, and, last of all, the goat. 

Father. It would have got the poor man into trouble 
if he had taken nibbled cabbage to his master. 

Hermann. Now I see how he must have done. 
While he was fetching over the wolf, he must bind the 
goat, so that it could not get at the cabbage. 

Father. That's very good ; but he had neither a cord 
with him, nor was there a tree near. 
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Hermann, What a pity that every thing should be 
so hard for the poor man. 

Bertha. But coidd. he not have thought beforehand, 
and have brought a cord and a stick ? 

Father. He never thought of it. But now that he 
had got into trouble, I would fain see a way out of it 
for him. 

I have it, cried William, who had been thinking 
without speaking. 

Father. Indeed ! Was there any way to save both 
the goat and the cabbage ? Let us hear ? 

William. At his first crossing, the man takes the goat, 
the cabbage stays beside the wolf, which, for certain, 
would not touch it. The second time he takes the 
cabbage, carries it over, and brings back the goat. He 
then puts the goat ashore, and takes over the wolf, which 
comes again to the cabbage. Last of all, he takes over 
the goat, and so all are saved. 

Father. Bravo, William. Right. The man must, 
indeed, do as you say. 




W^ ^^e mi^e mame ^/ ws dee fjf i 



we 
cuan^ no/ iamei i^ /€me elf. tj^uc^aud /tu 
S j^^ta cuf ic^naf ucu can Ata/dCj ia^nei 
man uma^ ucee can ^famcj tn aufi one. 
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30.— THE LAZY YOUNG FELLOW OP 
MALLOW. 

iellow Mallow swallow sallow 
foolisb wretched ra^ed begged 

There was a young fellow of Mallow, 
Wlio cared only to sleep and to swallow. 

Or to idle away 

His time all in play, — 
This foolish young fellow of Mallow. 

When a man, this young fellow of Mallow, 
Grew all wretched, and ragged, and salIon% 

And at length, it is said. 

He wanted for bread. 
And begged in the haclt-streets of Mallow 
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31.— THE GIFT. 

birthday morrow youngest 

children gathered sleeping 

wreath morning twined 

When the time was now come when it would be their 
father's birthday on the morrow, tha three yoongest 
children gathered the fairest flowers they conld find, 
telling no one of it, and twined them, without their 
father's seeing them, into a lovely wreath for his brows. 
They could not close their eyes, they were so full of it. 
When day broke, all three slipped into their father's 
bedroom on their bare feet, that he might not hear 
them, each one holding the flower crown, and laid it 
on his bed very gently, that he should not notice them. 
But their father saw it all, though he kept his eyes as 
if he were sleeping. 

When it was now morning, he came down into the 
room where they were waiting, with the lovely flower- 
wreath round his head, and said, "Where are the 
angels, I wonder, who brought this wreath to me while 
I was sleeping ? " And the children ran to him, and 
hugged and kissed him, they were so pleased. 

Then a man came with a fine keg with hoops, full of 
the nicest home-made wine, to mal;e their father's 
heart glad. And very glad he was to see that his eldest 
son had sent it, and the children danced round the keg. 

After that their father stepped to the table and found 
a sheet of white paper, on which was a loving and 
tender song from the second son, who had come home 
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to take part in the joy tliey aU felt. When their 
father read it, he smiled, and tears fell on the paper. 

Then the little children looked up at their father and 
said, " Dear father, you know we could give nothing 
and make nothing for you, we are so small." But their 
father took all the three — the little girl, and the two 
younger — and pressed them to his hosom, and said, 
** Don't think, darlings, that your present is small in 
my eyes. Your hearts are as full of love as the hearts 
of the others, and my heart loves you all alike." 



32.— ALL'S WELL. 

Deserted by the waning moon. 
When skies proclaim night's cheerless noon. 
On tower, or fort, or tented ground. 
The sentry walks his lonely round ; 
And should a footstep haply stray 
Where caution marks the guarded way : 
" Who goes there P Stranger, quickly tell." 
*' A friend."—" The word." *' Good night." " All's 
well." 

Or sailing on the midnight deep, 
When weary messmates soundly sleep. 
The careful watch patrols the deck, 
To guard the ship from foes or wi'eck ; 
And while his thoughts oft homewards veer, 
Some friendly voice salutes his ear — 
'' What cheer ? Brother, quickly tell." 
" Above."—" Below." " Good night." " All's well." 

Thomas Dibdin. 
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33.— THE BROKEN HORSESHOE. 
peasant trouble country 

A PEASANT was walidng along with his little son 
Thomas. " See ! '' said he to the boy, " there lies a 
piece of a horseshoe on the road. Pick it up and take 
it with you." " Why," said the boy, " it is not worth 
the trouble of bending down for;" but his father 
picked it up, and put it in his pocket. In the next 
village he sold it for a farthing, and as it was in a 
country where fruit was very very cheap, he bought a 
great many cherries with the money. 

They both went on. The sun grew very hot ; there 
was no house far or near to be seen — no tree, and no 
spring of water. Poor Tom was fainting from thirst, 
and could hardly follow after his father. 

But now his father let one of the cherries fall on the 
road, and Tom picked it up as quickly as if it had been 
gold, and put it into his mouth. After a few steps 
down went another cherry, and that, too, he picked up 
at once ; and so on, till all the cherries had been let 
faU on the road. 

When they were all done, and Tom had eaten the 
last of them, his father turned, laughing, to him, and 
said, "Now, if you had stooped down once for the 
horseshoe, you would not have needed to stoop down a 
hundred times for the cherries ! " 

Those who won't give themselves trouble about little 
things, often make much more trouble to themselves in 
the end. 
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84._IT IS BEST TO BE HONEST. 

Leonard provide business 

support tbffreime burden 

honesty merehant conscienee 

begged morning orphan 

promised patience mistake 

Leonard was twelve years old when his father died. 
He had now no one to provide for him, for his mother 
was so sickly that she could not by any means support 
him by her work. He therefore made up his mind to 
seek to keep himseK^ and not be a burden to his poor 
mother. " I can read, write, and coimt, well," said he 
to himself. " Why should I not earn my bread, if I 
be honest and work hard P " 

He bade good-bye to his mother, and «et out for a 
town not far off, where a friend of his ikther Uved, a 
well-to-do merchant. To this person Leonard went, 
and told him his sad lot> and begged him to take him. 
"I will gladly work from morning till night," said 
he, " if you will only give me my food and what 
clothes I need." The merchant agreed to take the 
orphan boy into his house and into his service, if he 
would serve him truly and well. Leonard promised 
to do all this, with such an honest look that the mer- 
•chant trusted him at once. He gave him things to 
do by which he could judge of his patience and care, 
and he found reason to be pleased mth him. The 
honesty with which Leonard often blamed himself, ,if 
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he forgot aaytiung, or made a mistake, and the great 
wish to leani which he fdways diowed, pleased him 
Yery much indeed. 

The boy aooa won the good-wiii of his ^master so 
wholly Jhat he was tntstod eren with the key of his 
office when he went out in the evening, and theze 
would hsTO been nothing wanting to Leonard's good 
&rtune if a bad iseryaait of his master had not turned 
against hkn. She g&Tc hei^elf no end of trouble to 
try to bladEfiSL his name, and to drive him £rom the 
house, because he always kept his eye on her, and 
she could not now bring in her gossips to eat and 
drink at her master's cost, as before. But the master, 
I am glad to say, was not a man given to suspect 
people, and was, besides, anxious to keq> the boy, so 
long as he had no good ground for thinking ill of him. 
He thought, therefOTc, that what the maid said must 
be untrue ; but, as was right, he watched Leonard with 
more care than ever, and put his honesty to proof now 
and then in many trying ways ; but as he never found 
him telling a lie, he would not believe he was playing 
false with him. He often sent him out to buy some- 
thing, and Leonard always brought the fight change 
back ; and he often bought what was wanted cheaper 
than his master thought he could. Once he left a piece 
of money on purpose in an old purse, to see if Leonard 
would be honest enough to bring it to him. 

Leonard found the money when the servant was pre- 
sent. " That is a good find, to be sure," said the 
servant. " We shall have a jolly day out of it, shall 
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we not P For simple though you be, you surely won't 
give back that piece of money to our master ? *' " To 
be sure I shall give it him back again, for it is not 
ours. We could not keep it with a good conscience, 
and I cannot lose my good conscience/* He therefore 
gave his master the money at once, and he was so 
much pleased at his doing so that he made him a 
present of it. From that time he never lost his 
master's good- will ; and, as his master had no children, 
he made Leonard the heir of his business and of all 
he had. 



35.— HAIL ! SMILING MORI^. 

Hail ! smiling mom, that tips the hills with gold. 
Whose rosy fingers ope the gates of day ; 

W^ho the gay face of nature doth unfold. 
At whose bright presence darkness flies away. 



36.— SONG. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sing8» 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-birds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise • 
Arise, arise ! 
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37._SONa OF THE MILL, 
hearken journey merrily 

Tell me what the mill doth say, 
Glitter, clatter, night and day ; 
When we sleep and when we wake, 
Glitter, clatter, it doth make. 
Never idle, never still, 
What a worker is the mill ! 

Hearken what the rill doth say. 
As it journeys every day, 
Sweet as skylark on the wing, 
Ripple, dipple, it doth sing. 
Never idle, never still. 
What a worker is the rill ! 

Listen to the honey bee. 

As it dances merrily. 

To the little fairy's drum. 

Humming, drumming, drumming, drum.« 

Never idle, never still. 

Humming, drumming, hum it will. 

Like the mill, the rill, and bee, . 

I would never idle be. 

What says cock-a-doodle-doo P • 

Up, there's work enough for you. 

If I work, then, with a will. 

It will be but playing still ; 

Ever merry, never weary. 

It will be but playing stiU. 

E. Gapern. 
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38.— OUR FOREFATHERS. 

Long, long ago, a people called the Romans sent 
soldiers to England to take it for themselves. But 
they had to fight hard for it, for our forefiathers were 
very brave. 

Let me tell you about their battles. 
They had some soldiers who fought on foot^ some 
who fought on horse-back, and some who fought in 
chariots, which had sharp knives sticking out at the 
wheels. They had shields, and spears, and swords 
with round ends, for arms, and were bare-headed, with 
their faces painted, to make their foes afraid of them. 
For clothes they wore the skins of beasts. 

You may be sure their chariots were very rough 
things to ride in, for, long after this, even kings rode 
in carts drawn by oxen or horses. 

In their battles they made a great noise with their 
wild cries. Women, also, and priests eame to tho 
battles. The women, in dark dresses, and with hair 
loose in the wind, and lighted torches in their hands, 
ran up and down through the lines of soldiers filling 
the air with their screams. 

The priests cried aloud to Baal, their god, leaping 
and throwing up their arms, just, I suppose, as the old 
priests of Baal did in the days of Elijah. What a 
frightful noise the soldiers, and the women, and priests, 
all shouting at the same time, must have made{ 

The land was, in those days, like a great wood in 
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most parts, with spots cleared, where the people had 
their towns. The hous^ were made of wood, and 
were very roxigh and poor, and you may be sure the 
roads were very had. Indeed they were so had that 
the Bomans had to make new roads before their soldiers 
could march through the land. 

Their priests were very cruel and bloody. They 
used to bum men and women and children alive, say- 
ing it would please their god, Baal, that is, the Sun. 
The great rough stones on which they used to put 
people to death in this way, may still be seen in some 
parts. 



39.— THE DEATH OF THE BBAVE, 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to deck their hallowed moxdd. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is, nmg ; 
By forms imseen their dirge is simg ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gre^^ 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit th^e. 
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40.— THE LAZY SCHOOL-BOY OF HARWICH. 
Earwicli carriage creeping 

There once was a Bchool-boy of Harwich, 
(It's a pity he hadn't a carriage), 

Who would go fast asleep. 

As to school he did creep, 
The lazy young 8chool-boy of Harwich. 

One day as to school he was creeping— 
I almost believe he was sleeping — 

The rude boys cried, " Oh, dear, 

What a snail's creeping here ! " 
And laughed till he burst outa weeping. 
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41.— THE BLIND. 

guide judging reason 

tongue scratches polished 

How can a blind girl or boy read ? Let me tell 
you. They have books with the words pricked through 
the paper with sharp points, so that the letters stand 
up on the page, and can be felt by the fingers. They 
first learn the shape of the letters by feeling them„ 
then they go on to short words, and before long, so. 
quick are they in learning, they can read as fast as if* 
they could see. 

You or I could not do anything like this, and 
the reason is, that not needing to use our touch sc 
much, it is not so keen and quick as theirs. But as 
they have no eyes, and must find out what they want 
to know in other ways, God has helped them by 
making their touch grow so fine that it becomes almost 
as good a guide to them in many things as the eye 
would have been. A blind man who used to write 
about plants could tell what kind of plant any one 
brought him by his fingers, or, if he were not quite 
sure after touching it with them, by putting it to the 
tip of his tongue. Another blind man who used to 
teach in a college, that is in a school for young men, 
could tell scratches on a sheet of polished steel, though 
they were so fine that other people needed a strong 
glass to see them at all. A girl who had for years read 
her Bible by the touch of her fingers was taken ill, and 
found that after a time her hands grew numb, so that 
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she could not feel tlie letters as before. You may be 
sure ste was "Very sorry to tliiiik that she could no 
longer read that Book which had been so great a com- 
fort to her in her darkness. Her heart was like to 
break, and she did not know how to part with it. She 
could at least kiss it tenderly before she gave it up, 
and so she lifted it to her lips and kissed it over and 
over. What was her joy to find that she could feel 
the dear letters with her lips, and that she could read 
just as she had done by drawing the lines over her 
dips instead of passing, her fingers over them.. From 
that day she read her Bible in this way. 



42.— MORE ABOUT BLIND PEOPLE. 

Culloden swimmer addresses 

counties preacher different 

scholar bridges travelled 

tenderly wonderful college 

There was once a blind German who could read print 
just like this, if it was printed on coarse paper which 
let the letters make a deep mark in it. It is very 
strange what some blind people have been able to do. 
A blind man used to be postman to three villages in 
Wales. The addresses on the letters were read to him 
in a certain order, and he was never known to make a 
mistake in giving them to the diflferent persons for 
whom they were meant. There was a blind man in 
the north of England some years since who was a great 
angler. He fished* in all the brooks among the hills, 
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and knew every gate and stile in all the district, A 
friend of his who was stone hlind was a famous player 
at cards. Another blind man was a great swimmer 
and a bold rider. He was in the habit of going out 
with the hounds, over hill and dale after the hare and 
the fox, and he once rode his horse in a race and won 
it. In 1745 he went into the army, and fought at the 
battle of Culloden. In the depth of winter, when the 
driver of the stage-coach from York could not make 
out the road under the deep snow, the blind man would 
take the reins and drive the coach safely to. its journey's 
end. He could play on the fiddle, he was a famous 
horse dealer, and traded in many things besides, and in 
the end took to making roads, and made many in the 
northern counties. He was often to be seen roaming 
through the country, climbing hills, and searching the 
best way for the road through valleys, with no help 
but that of a long staff. His name was John Metcalf. 

Slind men have often become very clever in other 
ways. One who was bom blind, taught himself to be 
a first-rate clock and watch-maker. Another kept his 
wife and children by mending clocks, and almost any- 
thing else that came in his way. Mr. Milbum, the 
blind preacher, went to college though he was blind, 
and became a good scholar by keeping all that he heard 
in his head. He lived after that in a wild countrv, 
with bad bridges, and streams which had to be forded, 
and the roads were often only tracks through the 
woods, and yet he went about safely, year after year, 
with the help of his pony. In four years he travelled 
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sixty thousand miles by every kind of way, as lie says, 
except a balloon or a band-cart. 

I sball tell you, some otber time, more about the 
blind. But if they can do so much without their eyes, 
what should you be able to do with them ? 



Riddle. — ^In every hedge my second is, 

As well as every tree ; 
And when a school-boy naughty is, 

He cries when he sees me. 
My first is always very fat, 

Although it may be thin ; 
My whole is made to hold my first 

In stone-ware, brass, or tin. 



43.— SCHOOL-MASTER AND BOY. 

(Written more than three hundred years ago.) 

cowherd stupidly gentleman 

prattle saucy remember 

pleasantly modestly cheerfully 

Master, You seem not to have been bred at Court, 
but as a cowherd, you behave yourself so like a clown. 
A gentleman ought to behave himself like a gentle- 
man. Whenever any one above you speaks to you, 
stand straight, pull off your hat, and do not look 
either stupid, sulky, dogged, saucy, or reckless, but 
keep a staid, modest, pleasant air, and a bashAil look 
fixed on the person who speaks with von. Let your 
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feet be close to each other ; your hands still. Don't 
stand titter-totter^ first on one foot, then on the other^ 
nor playing with your fingers, biting your lips, pulling 
at your hair, or working with your ears. Let your 
clothes be put on neatly, so that your whole dress, air, 
gait and manner, may show that you are modest and 
quiet. Bay. What if I try, sir? Mas. Do so, boy. 
Boy. Is this right? Mas. Kot quite. Boy. Must I 
stand so? Mas. That's pretty well. Boy. Must I 
stand so ? Mas. Ay, that's very well. Do not forget 
that posture. Don't be a prittle-prattle, always talk- 
ing, nor be minding anything but what is said to you. 
If you are to make an answer, do it in few words and 
to the purpose, every now and then using some title of 
respect, and now and then making a bow, and always 
doing so when you have done speaking. Nor do you 
go away without asking leave, or being bid to go. 
Now, come let me see how you can practise this. 

Mas. How long have you been from home ? Boy. 
Almost six months. Mas. You should have said, sir. 
Boy. Almost six months, sir. Mas. Don't you long to 
see your mother ? Boy. Yes, sometimes. Mas. Have 
you a mind to go to see her ? Boy. Yes, with your 
leave, sir. Mas. Now, you should have made a bow. 
That's very well — ^remember to do so. When you 
speak, don't speak fast, stammer, or speak in your 
throat, but use yourself to pronounce your words 
clearly. When you are at a party, be cheerfiil, but 
always keep in mind what becomes your age. Serve 
yourself last ; and if any nice bit be offered you, reAise 
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it modestly ; but if they press it upon you, tate it, and 
thank the person, and cutting off a bit of it, offer the 
rest either to him who gave it, or to him that sits next 
to yon. Look pleasantly on him who speaks with yon, 
and be sure not to speak till yon are spoken to. If 
anything bad be said, be sure not to laugh at it, but 
try to look as if you did not know its meaning. Don't 
speak ill of- anyone, nor mimic any one, nor boast of any- 
thing of your own, nor run doTm anything of any one 
else. Be very polite to all who are poorer than you. 
Don't be ready to blame any one to yourself or to others. 
Don't be a blab with your tongue, and you will get a 
good name and make friends, without any ill-will. See 
that you keep these things in mind. Boy. I'll do my 
best, sir, to do so. Is there anything else you would 
have me do? Mas. Wow go to your books. Boy, 
Yes, sir. — ^Erasmus. 



44.— THE SLIDING SONG. 

merrily whoop deride 

fingers eleven opposite 

One, two, three, four, all of a row. 

Merrily down the slide we go ; 

Toes and fingers all on a glow. 

With a laugh and a whoop, and a loud halloo. 

Ha, ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho ! 

Merrily down the sKde we go. 
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Five, six, seven, eight, on we glide ; 
Oh, that life were an endless slide ! 
Trips and falls sometimes betide— 
Trifles these which our hearts deride. 

Ha, ha, ha I ho, ho, ho ! 

Merrily down the slide we go. 

Ten, eleven, a dozen or more ; 
Little one, little one, ne'er give o'er ; 
Cling to that big fellow going before, 
He'll bear you safe to the opposite shore. 

Ha, ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho ! 

Merrily down the slide we go. 

H. G. Adams. 



45.— THE HORSESHOE NAIL. 

saddled noticed dStter 

farmer trudged clatter 

knapsack rhyme playing 

A FARMSR onoe saddled his horse to ride into the 
town. He noticed that one of the shoes of his horse 
wanted a nail, but he said, " It will hold on till I get 
to the town — it's no matter." He had not gone half 
way, when the shoe, which had been playing clitter- 
clatter for long, came off and was lost. " If a smith 
were near," said the farmer, when he saw it, " I would 
get another shoe ; but three shoes will do." 
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But the horse's foot booh got hart qp the stony road, 
and it began to get lame. Before long out sprang two 
robbers from the woods, to rob the farmer. He could 
not get away on the lame horse, and so they took his 
horse, saddle, bridle, knapsack, and money. 

" "Who would have thought that all this would have 
oome through my not getting the one nail put into the 
shoe?" said he, as he trudged back home again on foot. 



46.— THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A CROW having taken a piece of cheese out of a cottage 
window, flew up into a tree with it to eat it. A fox, 
passing, chanced to see her, and wishing very much to 
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get the cheese for himself, thought the best way was to 
cheat her out of it by making use of her love of praise. 
So he went to the foot of the tree and began to tell her 
that he was quite amazed at her beauty, for so far from 
being black, her feathers were the purest white. As 
to her shape and figure, he had never seen anything 
so fine. He went on to say that he was sure so lovely 
a bird must have a very fine voice, only he had never 
been so happy as to hear it He was sure if she could 
sing as well as he believed she could, she woidd be the. 
first bird in the world. 

The crow, tickled with such pleasing words, was in 
great delight, and ready to give the fox a sample of 
her singing, to show that she was as good as he had 
been so polite as to say he thought she was. The fox 
saw this, and, next, asked her if she would not let him 
hear a few notes, as a great favour. On this the poor 
crow, whose head was quite turned by this time, 
cleared her throat, and opened her mouth wide to sing, 
but the cheese fell out the moment she did so, and as 
this was all the fox wanted, he caught it as it fell, and 
ran oflf with it, laughing at the silly crow, who had let 
herself be robbed of it by her being so vain as believe 
his false praise. 



Dictation. — ^Any one who likes to hear himself praised is 
sure to be cheated by some cunning fox, who does not mean 
a word he says, but sees you are simple, and leads you on to 
your hurt. 
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47.— TO THE BLACKBIED 

Golden bill ! golden bill ! 

Lo ! the peep of day ; 
All the air is cool and still, 
From the elm-tree on the hill 

Chant away. 

"While the moon di'ops down the west, 
And the stars before the sun 
Melt, like snow-flakes, one by one 
Ere the lark has left his nest. 
Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pour along — 
Few notes, but strong. 



48.— THE CHILD AND THE LAEK 
gather loudly therefore 

Child, '' Dear little lark, tell me what makes you J 
so glad P You do not sow, you do not reap, and you 
do not gather into bams, and yet you fly as high and 
sing as loudly as if you saw God, tho Lord of all 
things." 

Lark. " My Father above cares for me, and therefore 
I sing my song to Him ; but He cares much more for 
you, therefore come and sing with me." 
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49.— THE BIRD AND THE HOESE. 

jdenty hundrecl plague 

gobbled together buzzed 

Bird. " My dear Kttle horse, you have your crib full, 
let me take a little, just a corn or two; you will have 
plenty besides." 

Horse, *' Take it, you bold little bird — take it as 
often as you like — there is enough for us both." 

And so they ate together, and neither one nor the 
other had too little. And when the summer had come, 
and it was very hot, there came swarms of flies which 
buzzed round the horse, and were a great plague to it. 
But the sparrow gobbled them up a hundred at a 
meal, and so the horse had neither pain nor trouble. 




.50.— THE STAR SHEPHEEDESS. 
shepherdess loveliest heaven 

Who has the loveliest sheep ? The Moon, who lives 
in the sky, behind our house. She comes late in the 
night, when all are asleep, out of her house in heaven, 
without the least noise. Then she leads her flock over 
the wide fields of the sky, for all the white stars are 
the moon's sheep. They do not hurt one another, but 
are kind to one another, for all the stars are brothers 
and sisters. 
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51.— THE CHILDREN AND THE MOON, 
anxious thinking evening 

The sun had set and it was getting dark, and the 
children in the field were thinking, still, only of their 
play. But when it grew darker and darker, they were 
afraid, and cried, for they did not know how to go to 
get home. All at once alight shone through the trees, 
and a round star rose in the air. It was the moon. 
And when she saw the children she said, ''Good 
evening, my little children, why are you out so late?" 
The children were afraid at first, but when they saw 
that the moon smiled kindly, they took heart, and said^ 
— " Ah, we have stayed too late, and we cannot find the 
way to our mother, because it is night." And they 
wept so loud that the moon was sorry for them. 

Then the moon said to them, " If you know your 
mother's house well, I will give you light so that you 
can find your way." And she shone out so brightly 
that it was almost as dear as if it had been day. The 
children took fresh heart, and made as much haste 
as they could, and were so happy as to find the way. 

When they got to the house door, they said. " We 
thank you very much, kind moon, for having lighted 
us so well." And the moon answered, ''I am glad 
you are safe home — ^but run now, and go to your 
mother, for she has been very anxious about you for 
long." 
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52.— THE EING-FINGER. 
lady's precious knit 

The Bing-finger on a lady's hand had a ring set with 
precious fitones and pearls put on it^ which shone like 
the sunshine on the water. Then the Bing-finger 
became proud, and would have nothing to do with the 
other fingers, and said — " Pm a great deal better than 
the whole of you." When the other fingers heard this 
they were angry, of course, and the Thumb said — " So 
you won't have any more to do with us, won't you ? 
Well, we shall have just as little to do with you, and 
you can try how you get on without us.'' So, for three 
days aU the fingers were in a huff at the Eing-finger 
and had nothing to say to it. 

Then the Bing-finger wished to pull a plum, but the 
Thumb said — " I shan't help you, you are so proud." 
And so the plum had to be left; hanging. After a time 
it wanted, to break a cherry off the branch of the tree, 
but the other fingers would not help it, because it was 
so proud. So the cherry had to be left hanging as 
well. It next wanted to knit a little garter, but neither 
the Thumb nor the other fingers would help it, for its 
having given itself such airs. So it could not knit, and 
let fall the needle. At last it saw that it could do 
nothing without the others, and it was sorry that it had 
been so proud to its sisters. And it wept aloud, and 
begged them to forgive it» When the other fingers 
saw that, they were no longer angry at it, and began 
to help it again, and they never had a quarrel after. 

e 
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63.— DAY-BREAK. 

See the day begins to break. 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse. 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols in the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay. 




{^ aicm/ <f€c^ mui me 4noe nw^ /c4/; 
wan^ e/u noide me Uctei atad €06/. 



RiDDLE.-^ome a riddle, come a riddle, come a rot, tot, toi 
A litUe, little man with a red, red coat, 
A sta£f in his hand, and a stone in his throat, 
Come a riddle, come a riddld, come a rot, tot, tot 
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54.— THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER. 



There is a story told of two boys, Edward and Jacob, 
whicli I will tell you. Edward bad very rich parents, 
and would not learn anything, but said that a rich boy 
could do without learning. Jacob, the son of a poor 
neighbour, learned basket-making, and was so anxious 
to get on that he soon knew all about it. 

One day Edward was standing on the sea-shore 
fishing, to pass away his time. Jacob had cut a great 
bundle of wiUow wands, and was going to carry them 
home. All at once out sprang pirates on them, from 
the woods, carried both of them off to their ship, and 
sailed away with them, to sell them as slaves. But the 
Bhip was caught in a storm, and driven on a rock, and 
all were drowned but the two boys, who soon found 
that the island was peopled by cruel black men. 

Jacob thought that, perhaps, his trade could get hiTn 
favour; so he drew out his knife, cut a few willow 
wands, and began to plait a neat basket. Yery soon the 
black men and the women and children came round, 
and looked on with wonder. 

When the basket was ready, Jacob gave it to the 
chief man, and then they all wished to have others just 
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the same, and made a fine hut for Jacobs shaded by 
firuit-trees, that he might work in it in quiet. They 
also promised to give him everything he wanted, if he 
made baskets for them. 

They soon told Edward that he must make baskets 
too ; but, as the poor boy had not learned, he could 
not do it, and they beat him : indeed, they would have 
killed him, if Jacob had not saved him ; but they made 
him give his velvet dress to Jacob, and put on Jacob's 
rough smock frock, and be his servant to bring the 
bundles of willows for him. 



55.— ABOUT BOOKS. 

letters clever cheaper 

stamped printing cotton 

Can you tell me how they used to make books before 
they learned how to print ? They had to write them. 
But about four himdred years ago, a clever man thought 
that if he could cut out the letters on a page made of 
wood he could stamp them on paper, and make a book 
far faster than any one could write it with a pen, and 
also far cheaper. He tried this for a time, and then 
thought — "If I -could cut out each letter by itself in 
wood, then the same letters woidd do over and over 
again to make many words;" and so he made types, and 
when he had put them into words, and stamped them on 
paper by a printing press, that was printing, as we 
have it now. He soon learned to make types of lead, 
very much as they are made now. The paper of 
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wliicli this book is made was once a cotton rag, but it 
was taken to a paper-mill, and tliere made into paper. 
Do you know that wasps make paper with their mouths, 
and form their nests of it ? They bite off bits of plants 
and chew them till they turn to paper. Is not that 
very strange ? 

^.J^mcna emu cnoc^e Me /ec^/. 

56.— THE APPLES. 

cheeked apples belonged 

rogue pockets beating 

George looked out of his window one morning, and 
saw a great many very fine red-cheeked apples on a 
tree in the next garden, and a great many lying on the 
grass below it, as well. With that he ran quickly 
down-stairs, crept through a hole in the fence into the 
next garden, and filled all his pockets as full as they 
could hold with apples. But, all at once, out came the 
neighbour to whom the apples belonged, with a stick in 
his hand. George sprang in an instant to the hole in the 
fence, to creep through it again, and get out of the way. 
But, alas ! his pockets were so stuffed with apples 
that the rogue could not get through the hole by 
which he had come in, and he had to give up all the 
stolen apples, and got a good beating with the stick. 
Still more, he had to go off hearing the neighbour call- 
ing him a thief ; and his own heart told him that it 
was quite true that he was a thief. 
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57.— THE GLASS. 

hurtful knocked breaking 

perfect swelled frightened 

Maby was very often angiy, so that her mother used to 
speak to her about it^ and tell her how hurtful it was, 
and how muoh better it would be if she were gentle. 

One day she was sitting at the table sewing, with 
a fine dish fdU of flowers close by. But her little 
brother, in a few minutes, ran against it, and knocked 
it over, breaking the dish in pieces. You may be sure 
Mary was Tery angry. She was in a perfect rage. 
Her eyes shone, the veins on her brow swelled up, and 
her whole look was changed. 

Just then her mother came before her with a look* 
ing-gkss, and bade her look into it. Mary was frightened 
when she saw her face ; her anger passed off, and she 
began to cry. " Now, Mary,'' said her mother, " you 
see what an awful thing it is to get angry. If you 
let it grow on you, that hateful look wUl be on you all 
the time, and aU softness and kindness will go away 
from your face.'* 

Mary took to heart what her mother said, and tried 
hard to get the better of her temper, and was soon 
known for her gentle and pleasant looks. 
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58.— HARVEST HOME. 
iiwcu/a^tu^ iouna&Cau nouaau 

iet^i^eid iccuna naived/ 

Hark: ! from woodlands far away 
Sounds the merry roundelay ; 
Now across the russet plain 
Slowly moves the loaded wain ; 
Greet the reapers as they come, — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Children, join the jocund ring, 
Yoimg and old, come forth and sing ; 
Stripling blithe, and maiden gay. 
Hail the rural holiday. 
Greet the reapers as they come, — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Peace and plenty be our lot. 
All the pangs of war forgot ; 
Strength to toil and ample store 
Bless old England evermore. 
Greet the reapers as they come, — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 



// m€ ^u doed nc/ ieai4i, me ^nan <4 
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59.— THE SLEEP AND WAKINa OF THE 

FLOWEES. 



j^kH4^€U 



^fU4€/ eyed 



Where liave all the flowers gone P They are asleep 
in the earthy below the white bed-clothes the snow 
spreads. Be quiet ; let no one wake them ! When i 
the Spring has come again, and the sun shines clear 
and warm, then the good God comes and softly takes 
off the cover that was over them, and calls to them, 
"Little ones, get up, it is time/* Then their little 
heads soon peep out, and they begin to open their little 
eyes. 

[These short pieces may be used as Dictation lessons.] 

BiDDLE. — ^Made long ago, and 3ret made every day ; nice 
when you can come to me and go away as you please ; sad 
when you have to use me all the time. 

RIDDLE. 

-^i^ eaU €ma a moi^ ^em; ^u/ <id me 
UJmu ; nevei ^ve in iz noude ; eid e€td€^ 

)^/^en€€/ etd a meeA; cnadea iy €wyd <smu 
Added ij^ meu dee 4ne, ci dnaf ; €0ta ue^ 
ijtelu ^mum Ai€^ea iifnen ^ eofne e^t^o <e ncude 




^^^ U' i 



eimt </e<iu. Wna/ ^ ^fnu nemie / 



7 
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60. — THE THREE BUTTERFLIES. 



There were once three buUerfliea, a vliite one, a red 
one, and a yellow one, who were playing in the son, 
and dancing now on this flower, now on that, and they 
were not tired, it was bo nice. But the rain came and 
made them wet, and they wanted to fly away home ; 
but they found the houae-door shut, and they could 
not get in, and had to stay out in the rain and got 
wetter and wetter. 

Then they went to the tulip and said, " Tulip, open 
your flower a little, will you, kindly, that we may slip 
in out of the rain ? " 

But the Tulip said, " I shall open to the red butterfly 
and the yellow one, and they may come in, but I won't 
let in the white «ne." But the red and the yellow 
said, " If you won't let our white brother in, we won't 
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come at all, thank you." But it rained more and 
more, and they flew away to the lily. " Good Lily," 
said they, " will you kindly open your flower a little, 
and let us slip in out of the rain ? " Then the lily 
said, " I shall be glad to let in the white, for he looks 
like myself; but I won't let the other two in." But 
the white butterfly said, " If you won't let in my two 
brothers, I cannot think of coming in without them ; 
it would be very wrong to leave them in the wet." 
And so they inll flew away together. But the sun, be- 
hind the clouds, heard how the butterflies had been 
true to each other, and drove away the clouds, and 
shone out again bright and clear, and dried the wings 
of the three butterflies. Then they danced once more 
over the flowers, and played till it was night, and they 
went away home and went to bed. 



61.— OLD TOWLER. 

chanticleer tantivy gen'rous 

haunches spangles proclaims 

Bright chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 

And spangles deck the thorn. 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 

The lark springs from thS com : 
Dogs, huntsmen, roimd the window throng, 

Fleet Towler leads the cry, 
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Arise the burden of my song, — 
This day a stag must die. 
With a hey, ho, chevy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy- ! 
Hark ! hark ! tantivy ! 
This day a stag must die. 

ITie cordial takes its merry round, 

The laugh and joke prevail. 
The huntsman blows a jovial sound, 

The dogs snuff up the gale ; 
The upland wilds they sweep along, 

O'er fields, through brakes they fly ; 
The game is roused ; too true the song — 

This day a stag must die. 

Poor stag ! the dogs thy haunches gore, 

The tears run down thy face. 
The huntsman's pleasure is no more. 

His joys were in the chase ; 
Alike the gen'rous sportsman burns 

To win the blooming fair, 
But yet he honours each by turns. 

They each become his care. 




d4^^ ^mnu^ in €i^i ni^ui, ^iWi^-ZoiH 
noiiid in a i/iity. 
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62.--THE FOUR SEASONS. 

pleasant cattle autumn 

reaper winter feathers 

Spring is the most pleasant part of the year. The 
flowers wake out of the earth ; the grass and the herbs 
grow for the cattle ; the lambs play in the meadow, 
and all the birds sing. Children, thank God for the 
sweet spring ! 

Summer is the time when the fiun is hot. It shines 
far and wide, but God sends soft rains to cool the air, 
and he fills all the fields with com, and gives rich 
crops to the reaper, for bread for us and for all. How 
good God is to give us the summer I 

Autumn is the rich time ! God hangs all the 
branches of the fruit-trees with fruit of every kind, 
and as He Ipoks kindly on it, it grows red and 
golden before Him. Children, thank Him for his gifts, 
and praise Him ! 

Winter is the cold time. But God sends thick. snow 
to keep the earth warm, and wool to keep the sheep 
from cold ; and he covers the birds with warm feathers, 
and gives us homes and all we need. Let us bless the 
good God ! 




^^^i duMH unUma man <w €i4cna. 
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63.— THE FROST-FLOWEBS ON THE 

WINDOW. 



€efonaei^u/ 



mne ne€i^i 



in€<mdfune ne€i^tji&n 



Who makes the frost-flowers on the window-panes in 
winter? They all grow up in a night in the still 
moonshine. 

God sat on his throne in heaven, and thought about 
all the little children, and He called his angels and 
said to them, ^' Fly down to the earth. There is not a 
flower far and wide, in the gardens, the fields, or the 
woods, and the dear little children must be sorry that 
there are none. I want you to help them. Take fair 
flowers with you, swiftly, to every window of every 
house, and leave them there, that they may stand tender 
and bright when the morning comes, to make all the 
children happy.*' 

Then all the angels flew forth from heaven at God's 
word, and brought all these wonderful flowers through 
the night, and put them where you see them. 



Can you read this fast, and yet well ? — 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickling pepper off a pewter 

platter; 
A peck of pickling pepper Peter Piper, off a pewter 

platter, picked. 
If Peter Piper a peck of pickling pepper, off a pewter 

platter, picked, 
Where is the pewter platter and the peck of pickling 

p^per Peter Piper pidEed ? 
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64.— THE WISE SHEPHERD BOY. 

replied ordered questions 

eternity diamond palace 

There was once a shepherd boy who was famous, far 
and near, for the wise answers which he gave to 
questions. The King of the land, among others, heard 
of him, and ordered him to be brought to court. 
When he came, the King said to him, " K you can 
give me answers to three questions which I shall put 
to you, I will treat you as if you were my own son, 
and you shall live in the palace with me." " What 
are the three questions ? '' said the boy. " The first 
question," said the King, " is — ^How many drops of 
water are there in the Besfi" The shepherd boy 
replied, " If you will stop all the rivers in the world, 
so that not a drop that I have not counted will flow 
into the sea, I will tell you how many drops of water 
there are in the sea." 

Then said the King, " The next question is — How 
many stars are there in heaven ? " When he heard it 
the shepherd boy asked for a great sheet of white 
paper, and a pen and ink, and then made so many dots 
all over it with the pen, tha-t no one could think of 
counting them, and the very eye grew weary with 
looking at them. Then he said — " There are as many 
sttirs in heaven as there are dots on this paper. You 
may count them if you like." But no one would 
think of trying. 

" Now," said the King, the third question is — How 
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inauy aeconds are there in eternity ? " Then the shep- 
herd boy iiiiBwered, " There is a diamond mountain in 
the north, which it takes an hour to climb, at the fastest, 
and it is as broad at the bottom, every way, as it is 
high. If a little bird were to come once in a hundred 
years, and fly away with what its bill could pick up, 
when the whole mountain had been carried away, it 
would make the first second in eternity." 

Then the !Eing said, " You have answered the three 
questions like a wise man, and shall live with me in 
ray palace, and be my son," 



65.— SONG OF THE SAILOR'S WIFE. 
Sweet and low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
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Gome from the dying mooiiy a&d blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, deeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Best, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in. the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon ; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

Tekktsox, 



66.— BREAD AND CAKES. 

holidays finished feaUraiaii 

sdioolfellows fourteen dMedagly 

tronhie raisins roaaing 

I WAS standing, when a boy of fourteen, with my 
great stick, on the bridge at G — , looking at the 
water and the fishes in it, «nd thinking how waim. ihe 
holidays would come, and let me go hoiBe «g«a to 
my dear parents and enjoy myself. Just then one of 
my schoolfellows came up, and said to me, ''John, 
what would you say to going off to the town of W — 
with me? The school here is so dull, my father 
is going to take me to W — , the school is far better 
there.'' It was not true about our school being dull, 
for it was the nicest place in the world, with our kind 
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|ood master, and snch fine boys at it; bat I wasaivaya 
ireaming, night and morning, about going to see 
{daces, and answered without thinking, '^I shall be 
ghd to go with you, and, perhaps, my fethw will let 
me, as well, go4o the school at W — /' 

I^ext day, as soon as the light broke, I set out with 
him, light of heart and as light of pocket. All the 
money I had was a few pence, and my comrade had as 
little. While we went through the lovely valley, 
among the reapers, busy at the com, the time flevr 
quiddy past, but I felt very hungry, for I had eaten 
nothing that morning, and very little the evening 
before. 

I toid my trouble to my comrade, who had been 
wise enough to eat heartily before starting, and had 
just then finished the last piece of the bread with 
whidi he had provided himself besides. He pointed to 
the tower of a little town near us, and said cheeringly 
to me, " You can buy the best of everything here." 
I asked him, ^* What do you think is the best P " He 
answered, ^' The best is a good sweet plum-cake, with 
raisins; they bake them better in this town than any- 
where else." When we got to the town I took his 
advice, and bought and ate three plum-cakes. 

We set out on our way again over a charming 
moimtain. When we had got up to the beech wood, 
the view opened over a fruitful landscape. My eyes 
ranged farther and fiirther, but my feet refused to bear 
me. My strength had simk as low after eating the 
cakes as if I had had nothing at all. Indeed it was 
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worse, for they had only whetted my hunger. When 
we came to the valley on the other side of the moun- 
tain the mid-day sun shone hot. I felt weaker and 
weaker, and when I reached where the footpath crossed 
a little brook, I could go no farther. I stopped at the 
wooden bridge which went over the brook, and my 
comrade told me I was very pale. 

In a few minutes an old peasant came to the bridge, 
and seeing me standing, asked what ailed mo. I did 
not know what to say, except that I was very tired, 
and could not go farther, for I had no more craving 
for the sweet plum cakes. The old man looked at me, 
and said, — " I know well what ails you : you are a 
growing boy, and I'm sure you have not had your 
meals as you ought to-day — ^you are sick with hunger.*' 
On this he groped in his sack and fetched out a bit 
of old black bread, and gave it me. I ate it, and 
found myself so much stronger and brighter at each 
mouthful, that I was soon not the least tired. The 
peasant had, meanwhile, learned what we were; and 
when he foimd we were going to College, he said as 
he left us, "Young gentlemen, you now see what 
good lies in black bread — ^take care that you never go 
out roaming again without a piece of it in your pocket. 
A bit of bread in your pocket is better than a feather in 
your cap. 
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67.— SIMPLE TILL. 

traveller countryman carrier 

halloo cheerfully language 

seriously laughed misfortune 

Simple Till was a half-witted man. He laughed more 
than he cried, and did a thousand foolish tricks, some of 
them not very good. But yet every one was very glad 
to see the poor owl-headed fellow. 

He was once walking in the country, when a man on 
foot, who was very tired, came up and said, "Good 
friend, how far is it, if you please, to the next town ? '* 
" Go on,'' said Till. The man thought, " This fellow 
must be a fool, for I know very well, without his telling 
me, that I must go on if I am to get to the town." He 
went on, therefore, and walked as fast as he could. 
"Friend," cried Till after him, "if you keep on as you 
have begun, you will be in the town in two hours." 
"But why did you not say this before?" asked the 
traveller. Till answered, " I wished, first, to see how 
fast you were able to walk, for I could not tell how long 
it would take you to get to the town till I knew that." 

Another time Till met a carrier who was driving 
his horse over a rough, stony road, as if it were not 
worth a penny. As he was passing Till, he pulled up 
for a moment and called out to him, " Halloo, country- 
man, shall I be able to get to the town to-ilight?" 
Master Till set his cap straight and answered very 
seriously, " yes, carrier, if you go slowly." The 
carrier, who did not see the point of the answer, called 
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Till a fool and used bad language to him, as he plied 
his whip on the poor horse so stoutly that it broke into 
a gallop^ in spite of the bad road, ^ut when Till came, 
i towajrda night, to the edge of ihe town, there was the 
carrier €»i the road, with his waggon broken down* As 
Till came up, he called to him to come and help him 
to patch up his waggon again. Till was ready enough 
to do this, but he took care to let the carrier know that 
he thought he was himself to blame for his misfortune. 
" Did I not tell you," said Till, " that you must go 
slowly if you wanted to get to the town to-nightP For 
the proverb says, — 'Too fast comes in last.*" 

•mi was. another time, going mth andghboar for a 
long Ixamp. As often as they came to the top of a 
mountain, and had to ^o down hill. Till leaned sadly 
on his sta^ and went alpng as if in trouble; but whei 
they were at the foot of one and had to climb upwards, 
liis face beamed with joy and he seemed pleased. 
"Why is it," asked his comrade, "that you cUmb the 
hills so cheerfully, and are so sad when you go down?" 
" When I am going down the hill," replied Till, " I 
am thinking, like a foolish fellow, on the height that is 
before us, which we shall soon have to climb, and that 
spoils my pleasure. But when I have to climb a hill, 
then I think of the valley that is to follow, and that 
gives me good heart." 

If yoji wish not to be foolishly happy over good for- 
tune, or foolishly cast down by trouble, 1)e as wise as 
Simple TiU, who thought on the bright when it was 
dark, and on the dark when it was bright. 
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68._A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

rustling gallant heaving 

lightning mariners heritage 

A WET dbaet and a flowing sea, 

A wind &at fallows fast. 
And fills the wMte and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast 
And bends the gallant mast, my boy8» 

While, like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old Engkitd en the lee. 

Oh ! for a soft and gentle wind, 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze. 

And white waves heaving high. 
The white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free, — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark ! the music, mariners. 

The wind is piping loud. 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free ; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan CtTNXiyGHAM. 
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69._THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 
delightful thirsty clamber 

ordered splashed deserved 

weight soakii^ Bpringing 

A FOX haying by chance fallen into a well, aE hia 
springing and trying were of no use ; he could not get 
out, and he nlmoat gave himaelf up for lost. At last 
there came a goat, with his long beard, to the edge of 
the well, and peeped into the well. " What are you 
doing down there, friend fos ? " cried he. " Eh ! " 
answered the cunning fox, "What ? Why because it's 
80 nice and cool down here, and it is such fine water to 
drink. I came here both hot and thirsty, and cannot 
think of coming out again, it is so delightful. Would 
you not like to come down too ? — there's room enough 
for vou as well-" 
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The goat, who was himself very thirsty, was quite 
pleased to hear all this, and with a great spring leaped 
into the well. 

"Is that the way you do, you fat fellow,'' said the 
fox. " You have splashed me all over, and made me 
soaking wet. You must help me to get out and dry 
myself. Wait a little — ^put your fore-feet against the 
wall till I clamber out over your back." The goat did 
as he was ordered, and in a flash the fox was on his 
back and up out of the well. "How shall I get out, 
now, when I am ready ?'' asked the goat. " Wait till 
I come back," answered the fox, " then you will get 
up as easily over my back as I got up over yours." 

The goat waited a long time for the fox, but the fox 
never came back, and he would have been waiting yet, 
I beheve, if a shepherd had not, by good fortune, come 
that way and pulled him out. When he had done so, 
the shepherd said to him, "You stupid goat, you 
deserved what you got for being so simple. But I 
will keep the cunning meanness of the fox in mind, 
and the next time I meet him he will feel the weight 
of my stick." 

70.— BIRDS IN SUMMER. 

pleasant beautiful flitting 

palaee chambers frolicsome 

delight traverse topmost 

leafy wonder breezes 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Flitting about on each leafy tree ; 
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la the leafy trees, so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace hall, 
With its airy chambers light and boon,* 
That open to sun^ and stars, and moon. 
That open out to the bright-blue sky. 
And the frolicsome winds as they wander h}\ 

They have left their nests in the forest bough, — 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse the green world roimd about ; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall. 
How, one to the other, they lovingly call ; 
** Come up, come up I " they seem to say, 
♦• Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway/ 

"Come up, come up, for the world is. fair 

Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air.'* 

And the birds below give back the cry, - 

*' We come, we come, to the branches high." 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 

Flitting about in the leafy tree ; 

And away through the air what joy to go. 

And to look on the bright green earth below. 



71.~THE GOLDEN SNUFF-BOX. 

g^neoral officem searched 

disturbed sausage easily 

A Gekeral, while at table, showed some officers who 
were at dinner with him a new golden snuff-box. 

* Gcyv oheezfiil. 
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After a time vrh&a h.e Tfislied to take a pincl^ h^ 
6earched all his pockets and said, witli a disturbed air, 
*' Where can my box be ? Will you kindly look, dear 
sirs, if some one of you have not, without thinking, put 
it in his pocket/' They all on this stood up and turned 
their pockets inside out, but no box was to be seen. 
Only the Ensign kept his seat, his face showing that he 
was in great trouble. " I will not turn out my pocket," 
said he, " my word of honour that I have not the box 
should be enough." The officers went away shaking 
their heads to each other, and thinking he was the thief. 

!N^ext morning the General called him and said, 
" The box has been found. The lining of my pocket 
was ripped, and it got out and slipped down to the 
bottom of my coat. But now, tell me, why would you 
not turn out your pocket last night P All the rest did 
it at once.** 

The Ensign said, " I shall tell you, General, but T 
would not tell any one else. My parents are very poor, 
and I therefore give them half my pay, and eat a cold 
dinner each day. When I was invited by you my 
dinner was in my pocket, and it would have put me to 
shame before all the others if, when I turned out my 
pocket, they had seen my black bread and sausage.*' 

The General was touched by the answer. '* You are 
a very good son," said he ; " and, in order that you may 
help your parents the more easily, henceforth you will 
dine with me." He led him into the dining-room, and 
before all the officers made him a present of the snuff- 
box, as a proof of his high esteem. Whoever honours 
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his father and mother is sure to be honoured both by 
God and man. 

MIND YOUR STOPS. 

This is a Comma . . • ( , ) Stop till you count one. 

„ Semi-Colon . • ( ; ) Stop „ „ two. 

„ Colon . . . • ( : ) Stop „ „ four. 

„ Full Stop . . . ( , ) Make a full stop. 

„ Mark of Wonder (!) ,, ^ 

„ Question ...(?) „ „ 

,, Dash .... ( — ) Stop till you count one. 



72.— THE TREASURE-SEEKERS. 

dresser treasure buried trenched 
. sieve vineyard patient character 

A YiNE-DKESSEK who lay at the point of death called 
his children to him and said, ^' There is a treasure in 
our hill, if you only dig for it.'* " Where ? " cried 
they all. But the father only said, "Dig for it," and 
died. He was hardly buried till they began to dig for 
it with all their might, and raked, hoed, and trenched 
the hill over till not a spot was left that had not 
passed under their hands once and again. There was 
not a clod that was not broken to dust ; the soil was 
all put through a sieve, and every stone in the length 
and breadth of the vineyard was hunted out and thrown 
away. But no sign of any treasure appeared, and they 
set themselves down as having been played with. 

When next year came, however, they saw with 
wonder that every vine bore threefold, and that the 
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clusters were far finer than those of any other vineyard 
round. They then saw what their, father had meant, 
and what the treasure to be got by their hard work 
waSy and they dug each season from that time as they 
had done in search of the gold, and found a treasure, 
year after year, as great as at first. 



73.— THE FIDDLER IN THE WOLFS DEN. 

niunerous disappeared expected 

agony shoulder despairing 

howling company frightened 

snarling choir screech 

It is not a long time since wolves were numerous in 
some parts of Europe ; indeed, there are a great many 
still in some regions. But the story I am about to 
tell you is very old, though it is even to this day told 
by the peasants where wolves have long since dis- 
appeared. 

A fiddler was once going home from a night's 
playing in the tavern, where he had dnmk more than 
was good for him, and had stayed till very late. He 
thought he would take a short way home, and turned 
into the woods, but as he had not his senses about him 
very clearly, he soon got lost in the thick forest. At 
last, all at once, down he went into a deep hole, 
which the hunters had dug as a trap for wolves. He 
was frightened enough by the fall, though he was not 
hurt, but he was still more so, on feeling something 
living under him, which sprang up wildly, and when he 
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saw likat it was a wolf that^ like him^ had fallen into 
Jhe pit, and new stood staring at him with fiery eyes. 

The fiddler had nothing in his hand but his fiddle,, 
and in his agony, without almost thinking what h6 
was doing, he put it to his shoulder, and began playing 
all the pieces he knew, with the wolf gaping and snarl- 
ing at him with its open jaws. But the wolf, which, 
like Idle dog, cannot bear the sound of a fiddle, wa& 
now as much frightened as the man, and began to 
howl like a dog at every fresh pull at the bow. There 
was quite a concert between them, for the fiddler was 
past stopping, and the wolPs singing to the music was 
by no means in time. 

Other wolves now, out in the woods, when they 
heard their comrade howUng at the top of his voice 
this way, in the pit, began to join in the noise, and 
their cries oanse often so near, that the poor fiddler* 
who thought a single wolf too much for company^ 
far less two, was in terror that another would be down 
on him eYerj moment, or perhaps that a third and a 
fourth might come to make a supper of his bones. 

Meanwhile the leader of this strange choir, the 
fiddler, looked often to the sky to see if there were no 
signs of morning yet, for he never had known his 
fiddling pass the time so slowly in his life before, and 
never had been so dull and out of heart at his music. 
His arms ached, his fingers could scarcely hold the 
bow; he hardly felt the fiddle, he had played so 
long, and still he had to keep on playing, or the 
wolf might be at hhn. &e thought that he would 
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rather chop wood all week long for twenty years, than 
play to a wolf for a single night. 

Before morning came two strings of the fiddle had 
broken, and, when it was light, the third snapped^ 
so that he had only the fourth string now to play 
upon, and if this was to break, as he expected 
every moment it would, then the wolf, whose howl- 
ing all night long had only made it the hun^ier^ 
would give him no time to get the fiddle to rights 
again, and would be sure to eat him up. 

As he was almost despairing, Old Job, the himts- 
man, came that way, and heard from far off the 
howling of ihe wolf, and, after a time, the sounds of 
the fiddle out of the ground. He was half frightened 
himself, but still he came to the pit, and there was the 
fiddler making the last strings . screech as if he and 
they were mad alike, and the wolf at the other side 
howling at the playing. The poor fiddler was soon 
lifted up, and a shot from the huntsman killed the 
wolf, but the fiddler had learned a lesson. 

He went home with a great many thoughts in his 
head. Kever would he be out at night again in such 
roads, and he would always take the straight road to 
his house, without trjring any short cuts. Nor would 
he ever play at public-houses after that, for drink had 
done him all the harm, but took to his needle for a 
living, for he was a tailor by trade ; and he resolved if 
ever he touched the fiddle again it would be in the 
church, as one of the choir, for he felt sure Ihe road 
was straighter and safer home from church than from 
the alehouse. 
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74.— THE ASS AND THE FI.UTE. 

happened wandered however 

examined wondering discover 

Some one had once left his flute behind him, by chance, 
on a seat in a field, where he had been playing. It 
happened that a donkey was feeding near, and that as 
he wandered about nibbling the grass, he came near 
the seat. Of course he must needs smell all over it to 
find out what it was, and he poked his nose here and 
there to discover. So it was, however, that as he 
examined the flute, wondering how men could get such 
music out of it, he gave a great sigh, some of the wind 
of which blew into the hole in the flute qnd made it 
iBOund. " Dear me, dear me," cried the donkey, " I 
never thought I could play, but you see I can. I 
would like to know who will say after this that I am 
not a flute-player P *' 

If he had not been a donkey he never would have 
thought himself one ; for it is not a chance hit that 
shows skiU, nor does the making a single sound on a 
flute prove that you can play it. 



<j/ aooa UJ^ Man/ no/, iHce ii^/U' m/ /Ae 



Amcc, 



.J^n</ itmned/ wee^/d Me iecned/ <^cu </e/a€e. 
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75.— COMING OF SPRING. 

merrily guess naughty 

beautiful pretty cunning 

Dear mother, guess what I have heard P 

Oh ! it will soon be Spring ! 
I'm sure it was a little bird, 
Mother, I heard him sing ! 

Look at this little piece of green, 
That peeps out from the snow, 

As if it wanted to be seen, — 
'Twill soon be Spring, I know. 

And oh ! come here, come here, and loot I 

How fast it rims along ! 
Here is a cimning little brook ; 

Oh ! hear its pretty song ! 

I know 'tis glad the winter's gone, 

That kept it all so still, 
For now it merrily runs on. 

And goes just where it will. 

I love to think of what you said, 

Mother, to me last night, 
Of this great world that God has made 

So beautiful and bright. 

Mrs. Follen. 
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76.— THE SCHOOL LESSONS. 

beautiful winningly hurrah 
huzzas amusing conscience 

dreadful yielded tempting 

A BOY was sitting in his room very busy with his 
lessons. Then the bright white sunshine saw him, and 
laughed in through the window to him, and said, " My 
darling boy, why are you sitting there in the house ? 
Come out and play with me." But the boy would not 
rise, and said to the sunshine, '' Let me get my lessons 
ready first." 

As he is writing on, a beautiful little bird comes 
and pecks at the window-pane; turning its head on 
one side and looking very cunningly, it called, " Come 
along, boy, won't you? the wood is green, the sky blue, 
the flowers are in blossom." But the boy does not 
rise, but says in few words to the bird — "Let me get 
my work done first." The boy writes on and writes 
on. Then the apple-tree peeps in and rustles with its 
leaves, and, says, " Who would be so hard working as 
you ! Look at my apples ! I have made them all ripe 
and ready for you to-night." But the boy does not 
rise ; he only says to the apple-tree, " Let me get my 
lessons done first." 

At last he has them all done ; quickly packs up his 
books and runs out to the garden. Hurrah ! How the 
sunshine laughed ! The apple-tree threw down apples 
to him, and the bird sang and nodded to him. The 
boy leaps for joy and huzzas in the fulness of his heart. 
"Now," he cries, " I can enjoy myself, for my work is 
done ! " 
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77.— THE FOX AND THE CRAB. 

amused meadow Berwick 

altogether distance presently 

confounded witch vexation 

I HAVE told you t^e fable of the '*Hare and the 
Tortoise/* let me now give you a story of another race, 
in a fable that has amused children for no one knows 
how long back. 

A crab stole away from the shore to a green meadow 
and began to enjoy itself. By came a fox, and seeing 
the crab creeping slowly along began to make fun of it. 
" Mr. Crab," said the fox, " Fm glad to see you getting 
along so nicely ; when do you expect to get across the 
meadow P It seems to me you are going backwards 
rather than forwards.'* The crab felt this mockery and 
answered, " Mr. Fox, you do not know my nature. I 
am a creature of noble and worthy race ; I am swifter 
and lighter on my feet than you and your race, and 
whoever denies this has no sense. Mr. Fox, would you 
like to try a race with me ? What will the stake be ? 
A crown ? " 

" I should like nothing better,'* said the fox. 
" Would you like to run from London to Berwick, or 
from London to Land's End ? " " Oh, no," said the 
crab, " that would be altogether too far. Suppose we 
run a half or a whole mile with each other, that will 
not be too much for either of us." " Ha ! ha I a mile, 
a mile," sneered the fox. But the crab began again : 
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<< More than that, I shall give you a distance, and if 
you won't take it I'll not run at all." 

" What distance will you give me, then P " asked the 
fox. "Just the length of yourself," said the crab. 
" Stand you before me, and Pll stand behind you ; put 
your hind foot just at my nose, and when I say, ' Now, 
be off!' we shall start." This pleased the fox well. 
"I agree with you," said he, "every way," and then 
turned his tail to the crab, over whom it hung, long 
and bushy. Presently the crab lays hold of it with 
his claws without the fox noticing, and then cried, 
"Now, be off!" 

Away went the fox, as he had never run before in 
his life, till the soles of his feet ached, and when he 
had got to the end of the race, turned quickly round, 
as was natural, to see where the crab was, and cried, 
" Where are you now, Mr. Grab P How long will you 
be in coming ? " But the crab, who of course was 
farther on than the fox who had swung him round on 
his tail, cried out behind him, "Mr. Fox, what was 
that you were saying ? I have been here quite a time 
waiting for you. What makes you so slow ? " 

The fox was confounded. " You must be a witch," 
said he, paid his wager, and went of with his tail 
hanging down for vexation. 

</(me. 
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78.— AN OLD, OLD ENGLISH SONG. 

groweth bloweth springeth 

bleateth starteth departeth 

Summer is a coming in, 

Loud sing, cuckoo ; 
Growetli seed, and bloweth mead, 
And spnngetli the wood new. 

Sing cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Loweth calf after cow ; 
Bullock starteth, buck departeth ; 

Merry sing, cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ; 
Well singeth the cuckoo — 
Sing ever, stop never, 
• Cuckoo, cuckoo ; 

Sing, cuckoo ! 



79.— THE HONEST SWISS. 
Canton to-morrow evening 

In a Swiss Canton the peasant Yelten came one evening 
to the peasant Caspar, who was at work on his field, and 
said : " Neighbour, it is the hay harvest now, and you 
know that we have a dispute about this meadow. I 
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have asked the judges to settle it, for both of us know 
too little to be able to do it ourselres. Come to-morrow 
to the court, will you P " " You see, neighbour," said 
the other, ** that I have mowed the grass, and I must 
briiig the hay into the bam to-morrow while the 
weather is good, therefore I cannot by any means go.'* 
" And I," said the other, " cannot get the judges to 
look into our dispute again, for I myself fixed the 
time, and, besides, the hay should not be taken out of 
the field till we know to Vrhom the meadow belongs." 
After thinking a little Caspar replied, " I shall tell you 
how we shall settle it. If you go to-morrow to the 
town and tell the judges both my story and your own, 
thcsn I don*t need to be there." " Since you trust me 
so," said the other, " you may count on my speaking 
for you as fairly and fully as I shall for myself." 

Next day Velten 'went to the town and set forth, as 
well as he could, both his own grounds for thinking 
he should get the meadow, and Caspar's grounds for 
thinking it was his. In the evening he came back to 
Caspar and said, " The meadow is yours, Caspar ; the 
judges have voted it to you. I wish you great joy of 
it, and am happy the thing is now settled between 



us." 




ana 4de4^ d^^^e 



4{^m nc^ w u iodei €j^ ycu /ode iui, 

d(HH €^ <ad/. 



uciU 
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80.— THE HEN KNB IBffiR CHICEENS. 



ibuatlii^ labours nestling 

oaUow beneath quickly 

Bus "flie ^liickens Tottnd "the gate 
Tor flreir monmig portion wait : 
IPfll "fh« IwBket from •tbe store, 
Open wide the cottage ^door! 
TPkrow out cnnnbs, and isostter «eed ; 
liCt tlie ItTiMTy cliicfccns feed. 

Gladly, quickly, every oine! 
Eager, Imsy lien and chick, 
Brery little morsel pi^. 
S« l^e hen with <»How brood, • 
To heryoung howlmfl and good 1 
With what care their steps she leads 1 
!I7heiii, fmd not iionelf, die 'fi^ds ; 
¥icldng ixeiie, aaxdpic&img^ere, 
Where tiie nicest inorB^ tare. 
As she caUs, they fleck avound, 
Susffing all «long Ae grooasd ; 
Tffliheir daily Is^ours'ceaie, 
And at night they rest in peace, 
All .the litile Hsf Hkieiga 
J^effOiBg clofse hcasaUlk iier^wiiig^. 
There she <beepB tihom Mfe cad^WEfm, 
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81.— THE UGLY LITTLE DUCKIING. 

important business duckling 

motherly terrified delightfully 

One fine summer's day in the country, a duck was 
sitting in her nest hatching her eggs ; but of this im- 
portant task she was almost tiredy for scarcely a friend 
had paid her a visit. The other ducks were all swim- 
ming about in the pond, minding their own business, 
and did not want to gossip. 

At last, one egg cracked, then a second, then a third, 
and so on. " Piep ! piep ! " went one, " Piep I piep ! " 
went another, until a dozen had cracked, and the little, 
downy brood popped their heads out of their narrow, 
brittle dwelling, as out of a window. " Quack ! 
quack ! '' said the mother, as the little ducklings 
bustled out as fast as they could, looking about them 
in great wonder. " How big the world is ! " said the 
little ones. 

" Do you think that this is the whole world P *' said 
the mother ; " oh, no ; it stretches far away beyond 
4;he garden. But are you all here?" continued she, 
with true motherly care. "No, they are not all 
hatched yet," added she, " the biggest egg lies there 
still ! How long will this last P I begin really to be 
quite tired." 

However, she sat down on the nest again. 

" Well ! how are you to-day P " quacked a fiissy old 
duck, who came to pay her respects. " Oh, there is no 
end to hatching this one egg," grumbled the mother ; 
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** the shell must be too hard for the duckling to break. 
But now you shall see the others. There is my pretty 
Httle family ! '' 

" Show me the egg that will not break," chimed in 
the old duck ; '* it's a turkey's egg, I'll be bound. 
The same thing happened to me once, and I had a 
precious trouble with it, let me tell you. Yes, I am 
quite right, it is a turkey's egg I So, get off your 
nest, and mind the others, as soon as you like.'' 

" I shall sit a little longer," said the mother. 

" Oh ! very well 1 that's none of my business," said 
the old duck, rising to leave ; " but take my word for 
it, the changeling* wiU be a fine trouble to you." 

At last the great egg cracked. " Piep ! piep ! " cried 
the little terrified newcomer, as he broke through the 
shell. Oh ! how big, and how ugly he was ! The 
mother scarcely dared to look at him ; she knew not 
what to think of him. At last she exclaimed, in a 
puzzled tone, " This is certainly § curious young drake. 
It may turn out to be a turkey, but we shall give him 
a fair trial. Into the water he must go, even should I 
be obliged to push him in." 

The next day was very beautiful, and the sun shone 
delightfully on the green fields. The mother duck left 
home, her whole family waddling about her. Splash ! 
she went into the water. " Quack ! quack ! " she 
exclaimed, and one duck after the other followed her 
example ; not one remained behind : even the ugly 
grey last-bom swam merrily about with the rest. 

* Changeling f the bird from an %^g changed for one of your own. 
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^ He is no turkey after all, and will not disgrace my 
family/^ said the old duck. " Eeally, if one examines 
him closely, be is good-looking enough after all. 
Quack, quack ! now come all with me, and I will show 
you the world, and introduce you to the fenn-yard." 

They soon reached the yard, but the other ducks 
viewed them with a sneering air, saying, '' Here comes 
another brood; as if we were not plenty enough already. 
But see, what a fright that duckling is; he is not to 
be suffered among us.'^ At these words on impudent 
drake bit the poor duckling in the neck. 

"Leave him alone," exclaimed his mother; "he 
doesn't harm any one." 

"Perhaps not," replied the offending drake, "but 
he is much too big for his age, and a beating will do 
him good." 

The mother smoothed his ruffled feathers, but the 
poor ugly-looking duckling was pecked at, pushed, and 
made fim of by both ducks and chickens. So the poor 
thing, knowing not where to stand or where to go, was 
quite cast down. 

The ugly Duckling leaves his Home. 

alighted sorrowful spokesman 

terrible runaway discovered 

Thus the first day passed ; but every succeeding one 
was more and more full of trouble and annoyance. The 
duckling was hunted by all like a wild animal ; even 
his brothers and sisters behayed yery badly to him ; 
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the hens pecked him, and the girl who fed the fowls 
pushed him roughly away. 

Then he ran and flew over the palings, and away 
across the fields, until he at last alighted on a hedge. 
The little singing birds in the bushes flew away in 
dismay : ^' That is because I am so ngly/' thought the 
yoimg duck, shutting his eyes. Nevertheless, he con- 
tinued his flight onwards, till he reached a large marshy 
where wild ducks flocked together. There he remained 
the whole night, sorrowful and tired to death. Early 
in the morning the wild ducks noticed their new 
comrade: 

"You are ugly enough, certainly,*' said they ; "but 
tiiat is no matter, if you do not marry into our 
femily.'* 

The poor outcast was safe enough on that score : he 
only wanted to be let alone ; that was all. 

" Bang, bang ! " sounded at this moment over them, 
and the spokesman lay dead on Ihe water. " Bang, 
bang I " it w^it again, and whole flocks of wild geese 
rose out of the reeds. The sportsman beat about 
the marsh on all sides, and the dog dashed through 
the thick reeds. 

It was a terrible fright for the poor ugly duckling 
when th§ fearful dog opened his jaws and showed his 
teeth ; but, splash, splash, he darted ofi*, without 
troubling himself about the little duck, who sighed, 
" I am so ugly that even the dog won't touch me ! '' 
It was late in the afternoon before the noise was over, 
and only then the poor duckling dared to come out of 
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his hiding-place ; and you may be sure he made off 
from the terrible marsh as fast as he could. 

Towards evening our runaway reached a poor 
peasant's hut, the rotten door of which had dropped 
from its hinges, so that a very welcome chink was left, 
through which he could slip into the room. 

An old woman with' her cat and hen were the only 
inhabitants ; and they next morning discovered their 
strange unbidden guest. 

" What is that P '* said the dame, who, not seeing 
well, took the poor lean bird for a fat duck who had 
mistaken his way in the dark. " Here is, indeed, a 
piece of good luck I " exclaimed she, overjoyed. "Now 
I can have a nice duck's egg for my breakfast. But," 
added she, " perhaps it is a drake, fdfler all ! However, 
we shall see that in good time." Well, there the 
youngster remained three weeks ; but without laying 
any eggs. 

At last, one morning, after a sleepless night, he felt 
himself seized with a longing to swim once more in the 
clear water. He could bear it no longer, and he spoke 
his wish to the hen. 

" A mighty pleasure, truly ! " scolded she. " You 
are certainly crazy ; ask the cat, who is wiser than I, 
if he likes swimming in the water P " 

" You do not understand me I " sighed the duck. 

" Not imderstand you, indeed ! if tee don't, who 
should, you ugly yellow beak ! " exclaimed Madam Hen. 

" I am determined I will wander out into the world,"- 
said the little drake, taking courage. 
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"That you certainly should/* answered the hen, 
uncivilly. And the poor duckling set off again on his 
travels ; but no sooner did any animal see him, than 
he was sure to be twitted with his ugliness. 

The Duckling's Troubles end at last. 

unhappy housewife piercingly 

miseries impudence surrounded 

Autumn was now approaching; the leaves in the wood 
became yellow and brown ; and, driven by the wind, 
danced about in moumfol eddies. The weather was 
bleak and raw ; and on the hedge sat the crow> and 
cried " Caw, caw,'* from sheer cold and want. The 
poor forsaken duckling was even worse off than he. 

Then winter came on apace. In fact, it was so 
piercingly cold, that our duckling was forced to keep 
swimming about in the water for fear of being frozen. 
But every night the ring in which he swam became 
smaller and smaller ; the top of the ice kept growing 
thicker and thicker. At last, be became so weary, that 
he was forced to remain fast frozen in the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant passed by; and 
seeing the imhappy bird, ventured on the ice, which 
he broke with his wooden shoe. He saved the half- 
dead creature, and carried him home to a warm fire- 
side, where he quickly recovered. The children wished 
to play wifli him, but the young duckling, thinking 
they were bent on mischief, flew in his terror into an 
earthem milk-can, and splashed the milk all over the 
room. 
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The housewife shrieked and wrung her hands, so 
that the poor bird became more and more stupid, and 
flew into the chum, and thence into the meal barrel. 
The housewife tried to hit him with the tongs, while 
the children tumbled over one another in their haste to 
catch him. 

Happily for our duckling, the door stood open, and 
he escaped into the open air, azld flying with difficulty 
to the nearest buishes, he sank down on the snow, 
where he lay quite done up. It would, indeed, be 
very mournful to tell all the miseries that the poor 
duckling went through until the sun again shone 
warmly on the earth, and the larks once more welcomed 
spring with their songs. 

Then the young duckling raised his wings, which 
were much stronger than before, and carried him fiu: 
away to a lake in a large garden, where the apple-trees 
were in full bloom. And now there came from out of 
the thicket, three noble white swans, who began to 
swim lightly on the water. The ugly duckling, on 
seeing the stately birds, said to himself, '' I will fly 
towards these royal birds. They may kill me for my 
impudence in daring to go near them — ^I, who am so 
ugly. But it matters not ; better is it to be killed by 
them than to be bitten by the ducks, pecked at by the 
hens, and chased about by the children.'' With these 
thoughts he flew into the middle of the water, and 
swam towards the three beautiful swans, who, noticing 
the little stranger, came to welcome him. 

" Oh, just kill me outright,'* said the poor bird. 
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bending its head towards the water. When lo ! it saw 
its own image in the clear surface, and instead of an ugly 
dark green duckling^ it beheld in itself a stately aioan. 

It matters little being born in a duck yard, provided 
one is hatched from a swan's ^gg I He now blessed 
his former trials, which had taught him to Yalue the 
delights that surroimded him. Meanwhile the larger 
swans gathered about him, and stroked him lovingly 
with th^ beaks. 

Just then two little children came into the garden 
and ran towards the canal. They threw com and 
bread down to the swans. 

" Oh ! there is a new one,'* exclaimed the youngest 
child, and both clapped their hands for joy. Then 
they ran away to call their parents. So more bread 
and cake were thrown into the water, and all said, 
*^ The new one is the most beauti&l — so young and so 
graceful!" and, indeed, the old swans themselves 
seemed proud of their new companion. 

Then the once ugly bird felt quite shy and abashed, 
and put his head under his wing ; for though his heart 
was bursting for joy, still he was none the prouder. A 
good heart is never proud. 

H. Andebsen. 
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82.— THE DORMOUSE, 
dormouse breezy uprising 

daylight \folet creature 

The little dormouse is tawny red ; 

He makes against Winter a nice snug bed ; 

He makes his bed in a mossy bank, 

Where the plants in the Summer grow tall and rank ; 

Away from the daylight, far under ground, 

His sleep through the Winter is quiet and soimd. 

And when, all above him, it freezes and snows, 

What is it to him, for he nought of it knows ? 

And till the cold time of the Winter is gone. 

The little dormouse keeps sleeping on. 

But at last, in the fresh breezy days of the Spring, 

When the green leaves bud, and the merry birds' sing. 

And the dead of the Winter is over and past. 

The little dormouse peeps out at last. 

Out of his snug, quiet burrow he wends, 

And looks all about for his neighbours and friends ; 

Then he says, as he sits at the foot of a larch, 

" 'Tis a beautiM day for the first day of March. 

The violet is blowing, the blue sky is clear ; 

The lark is uprising — ^his carol I hear : 

And in the green fields are the lamb and the foal : 

I'm glad I'm not sleeping now down in my hole." 

Then away he runs, in his merry mood. 
Over the fields and into the wood, 
To find any grain there may chance to be, 
Or any small berry that hangs on the tree. 
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So, from early morning, 'till late at night, 
Has the poor little creature its own delight, 
Looking down to the earth, and up to the sky, 
Thinking, " Oh, what a happy dormouse am I ! " 



83.— HISTORY OF LOUISE. 

completely already bleating 

contiiiue confined shoulders 

There was once a great slip of the land from the side 
of a mountain called the Eossberg, and among those 
who were buried in the rubbish was a little girl named 
Louise. How she came to be left alone in the house 
when the rest of the family escaped, or whether they 
were already from home and had not tioie to return fpr 
her, I do not know ; but she was compleiely buried in 
the ruins of her father's cottage. But the earth and 
rocks had fidlen upon it in such a manner as to cover it, 
but not entirely to crush it to pieces, so that the poor 
child, though buried alive, was not only unhurt, but 
had some little space to move about in. 

Louise at first gave herself up for lost, expecting 
nothing less than to die of hunger, and she sat down 
and wept bitterly : she then said her prayers, and felt 
happier. After a few hours she heard the sound of the 
bleating of a goat, and she knew that it was one of her 
father's goats, which she had been in the habit of milk- 
ing, which, like herself, had been buried olive, but 
without having received any hurt. 

H 
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" Poor Pet/* said she, '* I am sure you want to be 
milked, and how glad I should be to drink your milk, 
but I cannot reach you in this darkness." The sound 
of bleating came from above, and aflber a great many 
trials she at length contrived to climb up to the spot 
where the goat was, and was glad to get a good draught 
of milk, nor was the goat less ^eased, I dare say, to 
get milked. 

Louise felt much better for this meal, and cheered 
herself with the hope that the poor goat would give 
her food enough to keep her from starymgi till she 
might be dug out. The next day the bleating of the 
goat was very faint, and scarcely any milk could be 
drawn from it. She knew that the poor animal would 
not continue to give her milk imless it ims suppliod 
mth food, yet it seemed as if i^e could not obtain any 
food for it. However, instead of giving way tojier fears, 
she resolved to exert herself to try whether she could 
find any means of getting at some hay. 

She thought it very likely that the place in which 
the goat was confined might be the stable, which, in 
the upset of the house, might have been thrown over 
the room in which she was; and, if so, she knew there 
was plenty of hay in the rack above the manger, but it 
was too high for the goat to reach. After many efforts 
to get at the hay, she was obliged to give that up ; but 
at length she contrived to place herself so, that the 
goat, by reding its hind legs upon her shoulders, 
could reach the hay. You may imagine what joy she 
felt when she first heard the gi>at drawing it ftom the 
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rack and beginning to eat ; for she knew that she had 
thus provided not only food for the poor goat, but a 
supply of milk for herself, so long as the hay lasted. 

After living several days in this solitude and dark- 
ness, she heard a knocking, and guessed that it was 
made by people digging in search of her. She called 
out to them as loud as she could, but received no 
answer, for the place was too much closed up for them 
to hear her voice. This grieved her very much, for 
she feared that they might give over the search before 
they reached the spot where she was. Again, however, 
she heard a quantity of stones and earth fall near her, 
and tHnking that an opening had been made, she was 
rushing forward to the spot where she had heard the 
noise, when it suddenly occurred to her that she might 
be crushed by the falling rubbish, and she prudently 
went back again. But she hallooed out as loud as she 
was able, and was at length so happy as to be answered 
by the voice of her father. In a short time he made 
his way to her ; she fell into his arms, and was carried 
to her mother, who was overjoyed, as you may suppose, 
to find her alive ; and you need not doubt that poor 
Pet, the goat, went with Louise, and was ever after 
tenderly cared for. 

COWPEIU. 
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84.— WINTER, 
swallow weather themselves 

The nortli wind doth blow and we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then, poor thing P 
He'll sit in a bam, and keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, poor thing. 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 

And what will the swallow do then, poor thing ? 
Oh ! do you not know, that he's gone long ago 

To a country much warmer than ours, poor thing. 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, 

And what will the honey-bee do, poor thing P 
In his hive he will stay, till the cold's gone away. 

And then he'll come out in the spring, poor thing. 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow. 

And what will the dormouse do then, poor thing P 
Boiled up like a ball, in his nest snug and small, 

He'll sleep till warm weather comes back, poor thing. 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow. 

And what will the children do then, poor things P 
When lessons are done, they'll jump, skip, and run. 

And play till they make themselves warm, poor things. 



mnw.' 




eU me ii^ma /o me 4ncii 



n 

— Sterne. 
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Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the yeara 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure iit 
them. 

The dufit shall return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 



Tate heed that ye desfrise not one of these little 
ones : for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father who is in. 
heaven. For the Son of Man is come to seek that, 
which was lost. 

It is not the will of your father who is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish. 
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EXERCISE ON THE ASPIRATES. 



add, had 
am, ham 
aunt, hannt 
arm, harm 
artless, heartless 
asp, hasp 
earl, hurl 
edge, hedge 
elm, helm 
ewer, hewer 
awe» haw 
erred, heard 
ill, hUl 
oaks, hoax 
owl, howl 
itch, hitch 
ope, hope 
otter, hotter 
wot, what 
win, whin 
wight, white 



airy, hairy 
anchor, hanker 
ardoar, harder 
arras, harass 
as, has 
at, hat 
eat, heat 
eel, heel 
err, her 
aims, hames 
aye, hay 
eater, heater 
ire, higher, hire 
owes, hose 
ides, hides 
odd, hod 
oral, hond 
wen» when 
wiish, which 
wirt, wUst 
wig^iid% 



altar, halter 
and, hand 
ark, hark 
arrow, harrow 
ash, hash 
ear, hear 
eddy, heady 
eighty, Hayti 
eve, heave 
ate, hate 
erse, hearse 
erring, herring 
I've, hive 
osier, hosier 
island, highland 
old, hold 
orrery, horary 
wet, whet 
wHe, while 
wit, whit 
worid, whirled 



TO KNOW THE DAYS IN EACH MONTH. 

Thibtt days hath September, 
^ril, June, and November ; 
Febraaiy has twoxl^F-eiglit alone. 
And all the rest have &irty-ouc. 
But Leap-year, coming once in four, 
Gives February one day more. 



Ill 

ft,' 
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1st. 



2Dd. 



8r(l. 



^ NUMERA.TION TABLE. 

Units...! 1 

Tens 21 

Hundreds 821 

Thousands 4,821 

Tens of Thousands 64,821 

Hundreds of Thousands 654,821 

MiUions 7.654,821 

Tens of MiUions 87.654,821 

Hundreds of MilHons 987.654,821 



Hundreds. 



Thousands. 



Millions. 



This Table is the first principle of Arithmetic. Every 
three figures have different names : — ^The first three are 
Units, Tens, and Hundreds ; the second three are Thousands ; 
and the third division Millions. 

To read figures, divide them into threes from the right 
hand, when there are more than three, putting a comma before 
the first three, and a full stop before the next three, and 
so all through. Then read from the left hand, calling the 
commas thoiisands, and the full stops miliums. 



EOMAN FIGURES. 



1...I. 


16...XVL 


75...LXXV. 


2...n, 


17... XVII. 


80...LXXX. 


3... III. 


i8...xvm. 


85...LXXXV. 


4. ..IV. 


19.. .XIX. 


90... XC. 


6...V. 


20... XX. 


100.. .C. 


6.. .VI. 


25... XXV. 


200.. .CC. 


7... VII. 


80... XXX. 


800... CCC. 


8... VIII. 


85... XXXV. 


400... CD. 


ftl...XJv. 


40... XL. 


600... D. 


10.. .X. 


45...XLV. 


600... DC. 


11...XI. 


60... L. 


700... DCC. 


12.. .xn. 


65... LV. 


800...DCCC. 


18... XIII. 


60... LX. 


900... CM. 


14... XIV. 


65...LXV. 


1000... M. 


15... XV. 


70...IiXX. 


2000... MM. 
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WRITE IN WORDS, OR READ, THE FOLLOWINa Z-^ 

6547, 9264, 6800, 56887, 47654, 84086, 80408, 41008, 
60061, 90004, 77420, 20101, 40000, 550700, 605424, 
9427158, 811214, 580000510, 404060805, 709700800, 
81008106. 

WRITE IN FIGURES THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS : — 

Four hundred and sizty-six. One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two. Six hundred and forty-lour thousand, 
seven hundred. Two millions, four hundred and thirty-four 
thousand. Thirty-four millions, six hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-seven. Five hundred 
and sixty-seven millions, three hundred. Two hundlbd 
millions, four hundred thousand, and one. One million, 
seven hundred and seventy -four. Four millions, two thou- 
sand, and forty. Fifty-six millions, two hundred and twenty- 
one. One hundred and eighty-two milHons, five hundred. 
One million, one thousand, and one. Six thousand four 
hundred and two millions, nine hundred and forty-six. One 
hundred and one millions, two hundred thousand, and 
seventy-eight. Two millions, seven hundred and seventy* 
nine thousand, five hundred and eighty-four. Seven millions, 
nine hundred and eighty-nine thousand, and seventy-eight. 
Two hundred and seventy-five thousand, eight hundred and 

two. 

. 

m OS 

S '^ § 

o Cij ^ 

^ § a 1 'sE'S'S 

J. ^ ^ a 'Ssios-S 

t-i w »ei iS^-^kS®^ 

987,654.821,987.654,821.987,654. 8 2 1, 8 2 1 

The preceding iahle is thus read; — ^Nine hundred and 
eighty«seven thousand, six hundred and fifty-four quadrillions ; 
three hundred and twenty-one thousand, nine hundred and 
eighty-seven trillions ; six hundred and fifty-four thousand, 
three hundred and twenty-one hiUions ; nine hundred and 
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€ighty-seven tiau>iiaaiid, six haadred and fifty-four millions : 
tbxee hnndred and twenty-one thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-one, 

ADDITION. 

There are two namhers whose difference is 17, and the 
lesser numher is 44. What is the greater ? 

When will a hoy bom in 1848 be 16 years old ? 

From L. to B. it is 88 miles ; from B. to C, 10 ; from C. 
to N., 10 ; from N. to B., 10 ; and from B. to N., 82 miles. 
How many miles is it from L. to N. ? 

How many days are there from the 28th March to the 17th 
December of the same year, both days being included ? 

How many days are there from the 19th April, 1870, to 
the 25th November, 1872, both days included ? 

If a bird-catcher get 28 birds on Monday, 17 on Tuesday, 
85 on Wednesday, 68 on Thursday, 14 on Friday, and 125 
on Saturday, how many wUl he have caught in the week ? 

Add 6847 + 89065 + 7864 
887 + 9654 + 87658 
697 + 5482 + 88659 
896 -f- 8654 + 75967 

Add 89765 + 8208548 -f 
7432 4- 6958729 + 

Add 65436 + 587498 -f- 82106 + 49 + 765943 + 4876 
87587 + 216789 + 75432 -f 871 + 869475 + 9795 

SUBTBAGTION. 

A man was bom in 1797 and died in 1872. How old was 
he? 

If a boy lose 86 marbles out of 237, how many has he 
left? 

One town has 126,528 inhabitants, another 97,787. What 
is the difference between them ? 

Queen Elizabeth was bom in 1533 ; she died in 1603, after 
reigning 45 years. In what year did she begin tp reign ? 



+ 


28 + 697 


+ 


59476 


+ 


845 


+ 


49 


+ 


43864 


+ 


289 


+ 


76 


•f 


79765 


+ 


864 


+ 


78 


+ 


87695 


216 + 8256897 






41 


. -f 


8761587 
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Take 


6864321G from 71825439 > 


Take 7548647 from 9543265 




42189743 


• • 


87543218 


2745684 


* • 


4596237 


From 


78594038 


take 65432792 


From 653128132 


Mke 8998764 




58704983 




45672329 


99364297 




74138242 




92327654 




83940785 


47326483 




29847692 




96643427 




83876412 


83274765 




, 9893724 




51521371 




48461823 


94031074 




. 66213784 




300021307 




8182677 


29372180 




8792367 




66738127 




46431928 


63742187 




9876431 




71001213 




16893467 


82785437 




. 79077641 




50001112 




49284378 


47641281 




796487 




61537614 




30793468 


35649138 




4923764 




88764312 




49998789 


51122233 




1879641 




43461784 




29234761 


60000084 




1964879 




73764123 




58213476 


223456787 




. 8176543 




67392461 




46731784 


61643278 




, 11987643 




919231767 




6843679 


81376481 




. 11978467 



MULTIPLICATION. 

[The answers may be given in fignres, and also in words.] 

Multiply 7021 8613 2184 3678 6143 

6015 6719 7874 3987 by 2. 

9238 6778 5486 

4265 8864 7392 by 3. 

9238 6759 4231 8657 

287 7597 2186 

9766 8324 7691 

2875 8694 2175 

61731 21691 45792 

4215 9876 2134 

8761 2198 6787 

2587 7431 6549 

2168 6549 1587 

2173 3187 5261 

9176 2166 4289 

5429 6587 3421 

6587 9054 2189 

67142 95430 71605 by 9. 



2180 

Multiply 2417 
7189 

Multiply 6784 
7216 

Multiply 5348 

6794 

71624 

Multiply 3168 
7964 

Multiply 8634 
7153 

Multiply 6784 
7218 

Multiply 3216 

1342 

43217 



5439 by .4. 

8329 
8432 
81893 by 5. 

5496 by 6. 

2187 
1872 by 7. 

4387 
9547 by 8. 
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Multiply 2164 8216 5870 
8641 7589 8678 

Multiply 8816 4276 9814 

2841 6768 7904 

54821 42987 82679 

Multiply 8216 7890 1245 

4821 6875 8497 

46897 97664 48769 

Multiply — 

976544 by 74, 86, 96, 82. 
690840 by 94, 76, 96, 88. 
974474 by 89, 82, 76, 54. 
567048 by 95, 82, 94, 86. 
974019 by 72, 86, 84, 90. 
767462 by 97, 64, 47, 66. 
985687642 by 78, 86, 97. 
792187690 by 83, 97, 66. 
989006468 by 97, 66, 74. 
866182678 by 96, 85, 64. 



7632 
4586 by 10. 

7890 
.2187. 
45876 by 11. 

6789 
2113 
78964 by 12. 

Multiply — 

465486 by 758, 
1866484 by 872, 
8764631 by 764, 
6856632 by 691, 
4856467847 by 
6673879412 by 
9687085481 by 
6800976482 by 
4543621874 by 
6789768768 by 



794, 656, 
791, 864. 
897, 866. 
886, 964. 
466, 739. 
794, 869. 
597, 869. 
478, 593. 
967, 864. 
648, 897. 



DIVISION. 

[The answers may be given in figures. 

Divide 2889 ' 1477 8199 

6158 7691 1060 

Divide 2472 6855 8966 

6744 5781 7645 

2596 8760 4587 

6769 7668 23457 

Divide 8732 6692 7480 

7568 6328 84560 

58760 87564 82164 

Divide 6785 4370 6855 

4580 7640 8946 

6746 8766 9780 

71450 83455 68950 



and also in words.] 

21041 
12614 by 2. 

8645 
4674 
8456 
75821 by 8. 

9052 
56784 
67186 by 4. 

79548 
86497 
76486 
966487 by 5. 
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Divide 65470 


78432 


96876 


86432 


67542 


84720 


48974 


34276 by 6. 


Divide 85645 


93863 


76545 


34678 


68754 


59864 


48972 


95476 


21678 


54386 


54860 


67549 by 7. 


Divide 4890 


5672 


3464 


56897 


765482 


7984 


864896 


74876 


. 54864 


93216 


73144 


94389 


458976 


958760 by 


4, 6, 7, 1 


ind8. 


Divide 5686 


3960 


5175 


976875 


897687 


21546 


65943 


488769 


758498 


87633 


57852 by 8, 6, and 9. 


Divide 85690 


34567 


89430 


2140 


7580 


6875 


53621 


97654 


87654 


97654 


21676 


89765 by 10. 


Divide 8165 


4329 


7658 


3459 


7187 


81654 


82186 


72165 


48295 


86548 


92658 


754321 by 11. 


Divide 6784 


3218 


6549 


2193 


56743 


21678 


67159 


21654 


82185 


92348 


75864 


31695 by 12. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

A sewing machine may make 1200 stitches in five minutes. 
How many stitches would it make in 250 minutes ? 

In the year 1563, 20,000 persons died of the plague in 
London ; in 1593, 10,635 died of it ; in 1603, 30,578 ; in 
1625, 54,265 died, but only 35,417 of them died of the 
plague ; in 1665, 97,351 died, but only 68,586 of the plague. 
How many died of iJie plague between 1563 and 1665, both 
years included ? 

Add 69543876 4325678 86543219 

43168754 6785732 95763912 

and then multiply these addition figures by 34, 56, and 78. 
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Henry VIII. began to reign in 1509. How many years is 
that ago ? 

A man had 1926 books. How many would that be to put 
on each of nine shelves ? 

If there are 428 cherries in a gallon, now many are there 
in nine gallons ? 

If I gire eight school-boys 752 nuts, how many will each 
get? 

A slate is seven inches broad. How many would there 
be in a row on a roof 8540 inches long ? 

If 19545 marks have to be made by five persons, how 
many must each make ? 

A page has 8429 letters. How many will 11 pages have ? 

A railway train had 18 carriages, and each carriage had 
79 passengers. How many were there in all ? 

A company of 246 soldiers took booty which gave each 
man £81. How much was the whole ? 

If the earth be 97)000,000 miles from th« sun, and light 
reaches us from it in eight minutes, how many miles is 
that a minute ? 

There are 48,673 trees in seven rows. How many were 
in each row ? 

A gardener has 256 beds, with 450 cabbages in each. 
How many cabbages were there ? 

A tinman strikes 26 blows a minute, and works 12 hours 
a day. How many blows does he give in an hour, a day, a 
week, and a year ? 

My horse and gig are worth £125, but the gig is worth 
£6B. How much is my horse worth ? 

There are twelve windows in the front of my house, each 
has 12 panes ; and there are nine windows behind, and each 
has nine panes. How many panes are there altogether ? 

There were 78 boys in one class in a school ; 84 in another ; 
in the third, 57 ; in the fourth, 48 ; and in the £fth, 129. 
How many were there at the school altogether ? 
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In 369 dozen of wine, how many bottles are there ? 

Eight trees had each 598 apples. How many were th^re- 
on all the trees ? 

If one boy rise at six, and another at nine, how many 
hours does the early riser gain in the year ? 

What is the third of £1260 ? 

What is the ninth of £78366 ? 

Five children got each £747. How much did they get in 

How often does a clock strike in a year, if it strike each 
hour in the twenty-four rightly ? 

MONEY TABLES. 

4 furtbings «=: 1 penny {d.) 
48 „ r= 12 pence «» 1 shilling («.) 

960 „ =» 240 „ »& 20 „ 1 pound (£) 

A fEirthing is written thus, Jd., meaning one-fourth of a penny. 
Two farthjuigs are 1 Halfpenny y written thus, jd. 



FARTHINGS TABLE. 



Farthgs. Pence. 
4 are 1 
8 .. 2 
12 .. 3 



iTattbgs. Pence. 
16 are 4 
20 .. 5 
2i .. 6 



!Farthgs. Pence. 
28 are 7 
32 .. 8 
36 .. 9 



PENOE TABLE. 



d. «. 


d.. 


12 make 1 





20 .. 1 


» 


24 .. 2 





30 .. 2 


6 


36 .. 3 





40 .. 3 


4 



d, 8. d, 

48 make 4 

50 .. 4 2 

60 .. 5 

70 .. 5 10 

72 .. 6 

80 ., 6 8 



PENCE TABLE EH YME. 



d. «. 


d. 


84 make 7 





«0 .. 7 


6 


96 .. 8 





100 .. 8 


4 


108 . . 9 





110 .. 9 


2 



Farthgs. Pence. 
40 are 10 
44 ..11 
48 ..12 



d. t, dm. 

120makel0 



130 
132 
140 
144 
150 



10 10 

11 

11 a 

12 
12 & 



Twenty p0no# are one-and-eiffht- 

penee, 
Thirty penco are ttpo-mul-aiapeiwef 
JF&rty^peticetaetAree'afid'fourpeneef 
Mfty pence arefour'and-twopenee; 
Sixty pence, if you will count, 
To just /tv BhiUinga will amount; 



Seventy pence axefive-and-ienpence, 
^Eighty pence are wix^nd-eightpence, 
Ninety pence are eeven^and-eixpencct. 
One hsmdred pence are eight-and- 

foutpmce ; 
Twenty more we add, and then 
We j*ist make the shiUings tetu. 
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EXTENDED PENCE TABLE. 








Fence 


£ «. 


d. 


Fence 




£ e. d. 


Fence 


£ 


8. 


d. 


100 aro 8 


4 


1800 


are 


7 10 


3500 are 14 


11 


8 


200 . 


. 16 


8 


1900 




7 18 4 


3600 . 


. 15 








300 . 


. 1 5 





2000 




8 6 8 


3700 . 


. 15 


8 


4 


400 . 


. 1 13 


4 


2100 




8 15 


3800 . 


. 15 


16 


8 


500 . 


. 2 1 


8 


2200 




9 3 4 


3900 . 


. 16 


5 





600 . 


. 2 10 





2300 




9 11 8 


4000 . 


. .16 


13 


4 


700 . 


. 2 18 


4 


2400 




10 


4100 . 


. 17 


1 


.8 


800 . 


. 3 6 


8 


2500 




10 8 4 


4200 . 


. 17 


10 





900 . 


. 3 15 





2600 




10 16 8 


4300 . 


. 17 


18 


4 


1000 . 


. 4 3 


4 


2700 




11 5 


4400 . 


. 18 


6 


8 


100 . 


. 4 11 


8 


2800 




11 13 4 


4500 . 


. 18 


15 





1200 . 


. 5 





2900 




12 1 8 


4600 . 


. 19 


3 


4 


1300 . 


. 5 8 


4 


3000 




12 10 


4700 . 


. 19 


11 


8 


1400 . 


. 5 16 


8 


3100 




12 18 4 


4800 . 


. 20 








1500 . 


. 6 5 





3200 




13 6 8 


4900 . 


. 20 


8 


4 


1600 . 


. 6 13 


4 


330a 




13 15 


5000 . 


. 20 


16 


8 


1700 , 


. 7 1 


8 


3400 




14 3 4 
















SHILLINGS TABLE. 










e. 


£ 8, 


t. 


£ 


8, 


«. 


£ 8. 


8. 




£ 


«. 


20 are 1 


65 


are 3 


5 


110 are 


5 10 


155 


are 


7 15 


25 ., 


1 5 


70 


.. 3 


10 


115 .. 


5 15 


160 


, , 


8 





30 .. 


1 10 


75 


.. 3 15 


120 .. 


6 


165 




8 


5 


35 .. 


1 15 


80 


.. 4 





125 .. 


6 5 


170 




8 


10 


40 ., 


2 


85 


.. 4 


5 


130 .. 


6 10 


175 




8 


15 


45 ., 


2 5 


90 


.. 4 


10 


135 .. 


6 15 


180 




9 





50 . 


. 2 10 


95 


.. 4 


15 


140 .. 


7 


185 




9 


5 


55 ., 


. 2 15 


100 


.. 5 





145 .. 


7 5 


190 




9 


10 


60 ^ 


3 


105 


.. 5 


5 


150 .. 


7 10 


195 
200 




9 
10 


15 











TD 


fE. 












60 Sec( 


>nds 


• • 


• 


. . make 


1 Mbnte. 








eOMin 


utes 


a • 




* • • • • 


1 Hour. 










24 Hoc 


LTB . 


• • 




• • • • • 


1 Day. 










7 Day 


s . 


• • 




• • • • • 


1 Week. 










865 Day 


s61 


lours 




• • • • • 


1 Jnlian Year 


• 






366 Day 


s5I 


L. 48 m. 


48 


8 


ISo 


lar Year. 







865 days are reckoned 1 common year, and to allow for 
the quarter of a day omitted in each year, every 4th year, 
called Leap year, is reckoned 866 days. — 12 calendar months 
make 1 year. 
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